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The World’s Outstanding Libraries Equipped with 


SNEAD BOOKSTACKS 
and MOBILW ALLS 


The list of libraries equipped with Snead Bookstacks and Mobilwalls 
reads like a “Who’s Who” of the world’s outstanding libraries. 
Snead & Company designed and built the metal bookstacks for the 
original Library of Congress almost 50 years ago, and since then, 
many of the major improvements in stack construction were developed 
by this progressive organization. A wealth of experience gained 
through generations of library specialization provides ample assurance 
against costly mistakes due to unsound design, and may also save you 
the necessity of duplicating expensive development work already per- 
formed successfully for others. 

Whether you are planning a new library, a rearrangement, or even 
the simple addition of a few sections, it will pay you to consult us. 
We will gladly cooperate in the preparation of plans and specifications 
without obligation. 





OD 


Bookstack Catalog 


Send for the Snead Book- 
stack Catalog containing 
valuable facts, plans, en- 
gineering data, and illus- 
trations. 


SNEAD & Company = Founded 1849 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of library bookstacks and steel partitions 
Sales Office: 98 Pine Street, Jersey City 4, N. J. Main Office and Plant: Orange, Va. 
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Four Fine Guventles for Fall 


eee eee 


Don Marshall, Announcer 
by EDWARD FORD 

Don Marshall enters radio as a “platter changer” on a small 
local station and works his way up to a full-fledged announce 
over a national hook-up. Format uniform with Larry Scott of 
The Sun. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. (ace 11-15.) 
51,” x 71”. 

Illustrated by Robert S. Robison $2. 


Towards Oregon 
by E. H. STAFFELBACH 


A story of adventure in the fur country in which a youngster 
of French descent accompanies Captain Bonneville on the trip 
to the Northwest that eventually led to the opening up of this 
vast territory. Full of excellent background material. (AGE 
12-16) 514” x 814”. 


Illustrated by Charles Hargens $2.50 











Antelope Boy i 


by MARGARET PHELPS 

Nine engaging stories, each against the background of an 
American Indian tribe, told with the same charm and distin« 

tion that has characterized this author’s earlier books, Pico and 
the Silver Mountain and Chia and the Lambs. (AcE 9-11) 
614” x 814”. 

Illustrated by Ann Eshner $2. 


A Date for Diane 


by ELIZABETH HEADLEY 


This is the story of Diane’s sophomore year in high school; of 
her family and friends, her disappointments and triumphs, 
her growing awareness of the world around her — and of the 
boy next door. A cheerful, friendly, heartwarming story. (AGE 
11-15) 514” x 814”. 


Illustrated by Janet Smalley $2. 
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wm,» Techniques of Glass Manipulation 
in Scientific Research 


r By JULIUS D. HELDMAN, Ph.D., Department of Chemistry 
and the Radiation Laboratory, University of California 


I ® Recently published! A modern, practical book on glass manipula- 


tion that is so clearly written—so logically organized to provide a 
rf sound understanding of the techniques of glass blowing, sealing, 
) designing, and repairing—that it is ideal for the home workshop 


. . « yet thoroughly stimulating for professional workers. A special 


feature is the particular emphasis given Pyrex brand glasses through- 


out the book. $2.70 





Collective Bargaining 


By Leonard J. Smith, Management and Labor Relations 
Adviser 





® The whole story of collective bargaining is revealed in this new 
book—what it is, how it works, and how to use it. Discussing each 
step in the collective bargaining program, it covers all the im- 
portant points which both labor and management must understand 
when they enter into negotiation, together with considerations under 





each clause or provision of the agreement. $3.75 





Psychology of Adolescence 


THIRD EDITION 
By Karl C. Garrison, Ph.D. 


® Reflecting a deeper, broader knowledge of human nature, this 
latest edition of a nationally admired study features important new 

material on such subjects as: problems of the adolescent, hetero- 
sexuality, the adolescent at school, and the adolescent and demo- 
cratic society. In addition the text has been almost completely 
re-written to incorporate recent developments in the field. $3.50 


Less library discount Send for your approval copies 
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¥ ADAY WITH 

BOBBY AND EL- 
LEN — continued story 
showing development of everyday 
health habits. 5 black and white film- 
strips. Primary grades. Appr. 40 
frames each. $3.00 per filmstrip. $15 
for the set. 


Pupil Interest! 


Make Teaching 
Easier! 








<< LIVING TOGETHER IN 
THE U.S.A.—Series of 8 
black and white film- 
Strips stressing interde- 
pendence of people in 
the U.S. For middle- 
grades Social Studies 
classes. Appr. 45 frames 
each. 2.50 per filmstrip. 
$20 for complete set. 


<< LET'S MAKE A POST 
OFFICE* — Shows how 
our postal system works. 
38 frames in color. Price, 
$5.00. 


40 FUN WITH MITZIE* 
The story of a kitten 
given to seven-year old 
Betty Smith. 41 frames 
in color. Price, $5.00. 


& 


at do YOU think 
Betty did to Mitrie 





@@ STORY OF HEIDI* 
Describes two adven- 
tures of Heidi and her 
friend Peter. Develops 
various social studies 
concepts. 44 frames in 
color. Price, $5.00. 


@@ THE LOST poG* The 
story of Tommy, his dog 
“Inky” and Jimmy, a 
small boy of five who 
finds and befriends 
“Inky”. 40 frames in 
color. Price, $5.00. 


SSee808 88886 


EACH-O-FILMSTRIPS make learning and teaching easier because each strip 

was conceived, planned and written by experienced teachers; each is a *The 4 filmstrips in 
tailor-made job with a high percentage of original illustration. Each is color are designed for 
accompanied by a functional Teaching Guide which includes a reproduc- _yse in primary reading, 


tion of the entire filmstrip. You may show filmstrips with the Tri-Purpose 
Projector (illustrated above) which brilliantly projects single or double- 
frame 35 mm. filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides. Price $76.75 f.0.b., N.Y. Use 
coupon below to order TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS and Tri-Purpose Projector. 


& Wish To Order: 
TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 

A Day with Let’s Make a cory of 
o Bobby and Ellen Post Office O Hedi 
© Living Together [) Fun with 0 The Lost 

in the U.S.A. Mitzie Dog 

O TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 
O Payment Enclosed OCOD. O Bill 
Please Send Me Information About: 
O) Teach-O-Filmstrips 
O Tri- Projector 
-O-Disc Classroom Recording and 
Phonograph 


story telling, social stu- 
dies and nature study 
classes. 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION wrp 9.46 
Popular Science Publishing Co. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, 10, N.Y. 


Name : ...1 Teach............ 
Name of School... 
School Address. 


Feil tiaoinssinettechadtinsontnendiotnenahienaneee 
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TE MBG UMVERSTY OF THE AIR 





NBC’s United Nations Project: 


Peace Now...or Never 


ee 
What attitude do we need most 
to get along with our neighbors? . . . 
(it) is a desire for understanding, 
based on . . . respect for the other 
man’s point of view and not least on 
knowledge of his way of life... Every 
medium by which knowledge of other 
peoples is spread has a most respon- 
sible task in helping to create realiza- 
tion that we are living in... one world. 
“That is why I was very glad to 
learn of the National Broadcasting 
Company’s long-term plans for inter- 
national broadcasting and educa- 
tional activities aimed at fostering a 
spirit of unity and understanding 
among the United Nations.” 


—BenjJaAMIN Conen (Chile), Assistant Secretary 
General in charge of information, U.N. 


National Broadcasting Company 34 


As a listener to NBC programs, you have been 
made aware of NBC’s United Nations project 
to promote via radio better understanding 
among peoples of the world. You have prob- 
ably listened to the six University of the Air 
programs which use an international theme. 
These programs of world significance cul- 
minate in a nation-wide NBC United Nations 
Week—September 22-28. 


With the active co-operation of over 100 
membership organizations the National Broad- 
casting Company is devoting seven days of its 
broadcasting schedule to programs and special 
events dedicated to a furtherance of under- 
standing among the nations whose representa- 
tives compose the United Nations Assembly. 


Wherever you are, lend your assistance to 
this worthy cause. It is a case of peace now — 
or never, and the United Nations organization 
is the instrument through which the objectives 
of obtaining peace will have to be achieved. 





b 
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A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 


America’s No. 1 Network 














Atoms of Antiquity 


PROPOS of the Bikini experiment, a corre- 

spondent of the New York Herald Tribune 

puts forth the theory that the atomic bomb is not 

so new as some persons may think. He quotes a 

line from Virgil (Aeneid, Book I), written some 
two thousand years ago: 


Hurling Jove’s winged lightning, stirred the deep 
and strewed the ships. 


“In Honor Of” 


Over the protests of George Bernard Shaw, the 
Saturday Review of Literature sponsored a dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York in honor of 
the nonagenarian playwright. The four hundred 
guests gathered together on the eve of Shaw's nine- 
tieth birthday, however, were not able to restrain 
their carnivorous instincts —contrary to Shavian 
tradition, they consumed four hundred breasts of 
chicken. . . . Other expressions of honor for the 
Irish writer included publication of GBS 90, a 
symposium whose voluminous contents confirms 
the contention of Charles Poore, in the New York 
Times, that “writing about Shaw has for decades 
been recognized as one of the standard occupa- 
tions.” 

Of a different order was the service in New 
York, a few days earlier, commemorating the one 
hundred and fiftieth year of the death of Robert 
Burns. The rector of St. Michael’s Church in Dum- 
fries, Scotland, where the poet lies buried, pre- 
sented the Burns Society of New York with a gavel 
made from the wood of a holly tree in the church- 
yard, near the poet’s grave. Remarking that the 
Scottish poetry of Robert Burns “still lives to guide 
our two countries,” he quoted: 

It’s coming yet, for a’ that 


That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


Commoners and Kings 


Last July H. G. Wells called upon the King of 
England to abdicate the throne. In an article 
in the Socialist Leader, the seventy-nine-year-old 
English novelist urged the House of Hanover to 
follow the House of Savoy “into the shadows of 
exile,” declaring that “monarchy is the antithesis 
of democracy and a repudiation of human equal- 
ity.” & J J Dorothy Sayers, onetime detective- 
story writer (The Nine Tailors) has of late been 
working in the field of religious drama. Even in 
this métier, however, the aura of her former pre- 
dilection would seem to be discernible, as witness 
the title of her latest play, The Just Vengeance, 
written this summer for the Lichfield Cathedral 
Festival. & 3 & Prince Hubertus zu Loewen- 
stein (The Germans in History), resident in the 
United States during the Hitler regime, will soon 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances ]. Wallace 


travel the way back to his native land. Accom- 
panied by his family, he will go to Heidelberg, 
“the cradle of his ancestors,” to engage in postwar 
work with the German Youth Movement. 


The Literary Front 


A blast from Pravda has assailed Brooks Atkin- 
son, author and journalist, as a “bandit of the pen,” 
for his recent articles in the New York Time: 
anent the phobia of the USSR for the non-Soviet 
world. Atkinson, just returned from a ten-month 
stay in Russia, did not reply to the charges from 
Moscow, but previously he had written of the 
Soviet government, “Although we are not enemies, 
we are not friends... .” S&% J& & Late in July, 
copies of Edmund Wilson’s Memoirs of Hecate 
County, were removed from bookshops in New 
York City on complaint of the New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. John S. Sumner, the 
society's secretary, declined to be specific on the 
subject of obscenity, but stated that in the seventy- 
three years of the society’s existence, 201,050 
pounds of books and sheet stock had been con- 
fiscated. & J J A brighter picture is that of 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, sued earlier in the 
summer by her former friend and researcher, Zelma 
Cason, for invasion of privacy. When on the wit 
ness stand, the author denied writing for money 
The novel in question, Cross Creek, was to her a 
love story, she said, “‘a story of myself and my love 
for the creek and its people.” Mrs. Rawlings was 
acquitted. 


Awards 


Fiction and poetry were casualties of the 1945 
Pulitzer awards, no prizes being given in either 
field. The biography prizes went to Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., for The Age of Jackson, and to 
Linnie Marsh Wolfe (posthumously) for Son of 
the Wilderness. & oe &%& The Commonwealth 
Club of California has given silver medals to John 
Espey for Minor Heresies, and to Victor Wolfgang 
von Hagen for South America Called Them. 
& % S Two titles chosen by the Walt Whit- 
man Society of America for its 1945-1946 annual 
book awards are Robert Payne’s book about China, 
Torrents of Spring, and Louis Adamic’s A Nation 
of Nations. & & & Word comes from France 
that the Goncourt Academy’s 1940 prize, not 
awarded in that year, but held for bestowal after 
the liberation, has been received by Francis Am- 
briére for Les Grandes Vacances, a description of 
his five years in a German prison camp in Poland. 
Another prize of that year, the Théophraste Re- 
naudot, delayed for the same reason, went to David 
Rousset for L’Univers Concentrationnaire, ‘‘an ob- 
jective study of the sociological structure of con- 
centration-camp society.” 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Wanted To Buy 


Tuts summer the H. W. Wilson Company 
discovered that Volume “E” was missing from their other- 
wise complete sets of THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. They want it! They need 
it for their biographical library. It is out of stock and be- 
cause of paper shortage we are not sure when it will again 
be available. The Wilson Company advertised for it in the 
“Want List.” To date no holder has offered to part with 
his volume. They are now advertising in this issue of the 


“Bulletin” and we are helping out by repeating the request. 


At the same time we should like to point out that many, 
many libraries have continuation orders and receive each 
new volume as it is published. They take no risks as all 


shipments are on an “examination basis.” 


THE FOUR WHITE SERVICES 
“SINCE 1891" 
1. PERMANENT VOLUMES I-XXXI_ Life-size sketches of 


37,000 Americans in every walk of life, who made a perma- 
nent contribution to the American way, with more than 
30,000 large portraits. 

2. CURRENT SERIES (C D & F now in stock) This series 
differs from the above only in that it depicts 5500 great living 
Americans while they make history. 

3. THE CONSPECTUS This volume sifts all the material in 
series 1 and 2 and digests and presents all-important data 
in many lists and tabulations. 

4. THE INDEX A personal and topical guide to the entire 


service. 


N.B. New Address 
Write for further details and library price to: 





JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY x Publishers x 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
EES SO =  éé$$T A 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 6) 


DIED 


May 3. CurticE N. HITCHCOCK, publisher; in 
New York City; of a coronary thrombosis; fifty- 
four. A former educator and expert on history, 
economics, and labor, and co-author of a textbook, 
The Worker in Modern Society, he brought to 
publishing a progressive and liberal spirit. A 
good-will tour of English publishing houses in 
1942 earned him the informal title, “American 
Ambassador of Books.” 


May 9. WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE, biographer and 
former U. S. Senator; in Baltimore, Maryland; 
after a long illness; eighty-six. Senator Bruce, 
who once defeated Woodrow Wilson in a debate 
before the Jefferson Literary Society at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for biography in 1919 for his Benjamin 
Franklin Self-Revealed. 


May 13. Kurt STEEL (RUDOLPH KaGey), author 
and educator; in New York City; after a long ill- 
ness; forty-one. Dr. Kagey, who was assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy at New York University, wrote 
a series of “hard-boiled” detective stories under the 
pseudonym “Kurt Steel.” Best known of these 
were Murder Goes to College (1937), filmed by 
Paramount, and Judas, Incorporated (1939). 


May 19. BootH TARKINGTON, novelist and play- 
wright; in Indianapolis, Indiana; seventy-six. The 
only novelist to receive the Pulitzer Prize twice, for 
The Magnificent Ambersons in 1919 and Alice 
Adams in 1922, Tarkington wrote some forty novels 
and about twenty plays, between 1899, when the 
book that established his reputation, The Gentle- 
man from Indiana, was published, and 1946. In 
the first five years of his literary career, Tarkington, 
who later became a millionaire, earned just $22.50. 
The creator of Penrod never learned to use a type- 
writer, but wrote his books in longhand, usually at 
night. His many plays have become ‘“‘fixtures in 
the portfolio of the American drama,” and continue 
to be performed in community theaters. 


May 25. ErNest Ruys, author, editor, and poet; 
in London; after a long illness; eighty-six. His 
greatest achievement was the planning and editing 
of “Everyman's Library,” inexpensive editions of 
great literature, now comprising some 1,000 titles. 
Other activities included the compiling and editing 
of various anthologies and series, the writing of 
poetry and novels, and two volumes of autobiog- 
raphy, Everyman Remembers (1931) and Wales 
England Wed (1941). 


May 26. JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON, author and 
publisher; in New York City; sixty-seven. Known 
chiefly as a newspaper publisher and founder of the 
first successful American tabloid, the Daily News, 
he wrote early in his career several novels and plays, 
one of which, A Little Brother of the Rich (1907), 
created a furore in Chicago. 


May 31. ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE, author and 
editor; in Stamford, Connecticut; seventy-three. A 
former editor of the Bookman and later literary 
editor of the New York Herald, he was also a re- 
viewer and translator. Among his books are The 





New York of the Novelists, The Caliph of Bagdad 
(with Robert H. Davis), and The Riddle of the 


Rovers. 


June 7. FRANK CASE, author and hotelier; in New 
York City; after a three-month illness; seventy-six. 
A host to the literati for more than thirty years, he 
made his hotel, the Algonquin, the favorite ren- 
dezvous of writers and actors in New York. He 
was the author of a cookbook, Feeding the Lions 
(1942), and of several volumes of reminiscences, 
including Tales of a Wayside Inn (1938). 


June 8. GERHART JOHANN ROBERT HAUPTMANN, 
novelist, playwright, and poet; at his home in 
Agnetendorf in the Silesian Mountains of Ger- 
many; eighty-three. “One of the most discussed 
authors of his day,” he has been called ‘the patri- 
arch of modern German literature.’ He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 1912. Best known of 
his works are The Weavers, Hannele, and Die Ver- 
sunkene Glocke. He is said to be the only German 
author of distinction who remained voluntarily in 
Germany under the Hitler regime. 


June 13. JOSEPH KASTEIN, Jewish historian; in 
Haifa, Palestine; after a long illness; fifty-seven. 
Among his books that have been translated into 
English are History and Destiny of the Jews (1933) 
and The Messiah of Ismir (1931). 


June 17. ROLLIN LYNDE Hartt, author and edi- 
tor; in New York City; after a long illness ; seventy- 
six. An ordained Congregationalist minister, he 
was a writer of books and articles for nearly fifty 
years. Most important of his works were Under- 
standing the French (1914) and The Man Himself, 
a “life of Christ without dogma, which figured 
largely in the Modernist-Fundamentalist contro- 
versy of the Nineteen Twenties.” 


June 23. SiR CHARLES OMAN, historian; at Oxford, 
England; eighty-six. Called “the last of the great 
English historians of the old school,” Sir Charles 
was particularly interested in military history. 
Among his books are the seven-volume History of 
the Peninsular War, considered a classic, A History 
of England before the Norman Conquest, and On 
the Writing of History. 


June 27. WANDA GAG, author and illustrator; in 
New York City; fifty-three. An accomplished 
etcher and lithographer, she is represented in many 
museums in the United States and Europe. Her 
books for children include Millions of Cats (1928) 
and Gone Is Gone (1935). 


July 8. Percy Hotmes BoyNnTON, scholar and 
critic; in New London, Connecticut; after a brief 
illness; seventy. An authority on American and 
English literature, he was a frequent contributor of 
critical articles to magazimes such as the Virginia 
Quarterly Review and the Nation. His outstanding 
works are Contemporary Americans and The Chal- 
lenge of Modern Criticism. 


July 8. ORRICK JOHNS, author, editor, and poet; 
in Danbury, Connecticut; a suicide; fifty-nine. A 
former editor of the New Masses, he was also a 
pioneer in the “new poetry’’ movement in Amer- 
ica. Best known of his works is The Time of Our 
Lives, a biography of his father. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Few libraries can buy all the books on CHINA 
Ws ema 
“ Books on China have recently been pouring from the presses— 
.. excellent novels, reports of personal experiences by travellers and 
e journalists, serious discussions of the war in the East and the present 
is political situation, and books on Chinese economics, philosophy, and 
“ sociology. If your budget were unlimited, what would be finer than 

to have a complete collection? 

I 
n . o . 
. But all libraries need one reliable and 
d ———— 
comprehensive history of CHINA 
is 
“4 Buy as many of the good current books as you can—but do not neglect 
a to provide your library with a good, basic history that gives the back- 
n ground material, without which present-day China is incomprehensible. 
n pow «THE BOOK TO FILL THIS NEED IS: eo 
1. 
‘0 
) 





-| THE CHINESE 


Their History and Culture 


. By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 
“ 
dl "THE third edition of The Chinese, revised and enlarged, has 


just been published. It has been brought up to date 1n the 
light of historical events and the new knowledge of China which 


in 
d research has revealed during the eleven years since the publica- 
Ly ‘ és " ‘ 7 
er tion of the second edition. The price of the two volumes, bound 
) F : 
in one, is $7.00. 
id Er , ‘ ‘i F 
ef Scholars and critics alike have recognized The Chinese as an 
id ° ‘ was ; 
of authoritative standard work. M. S. Bates said in the American 
“ Historical Review, “In fullness, quality, and modernity of treat- 
i ment for Chinese studies in Western lariguages, the work stands 
alone. Nor is it likely to be surpassed for longish years.” 
t: 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 8) 


July 12. Ray STANNARD BAKER (“DaAvip GrRAy- 
SON”), biographer and essayist; in Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts; of a heart ailment; seventy-six. A former 
editor of McClure’s Magazine, his greatest achieve- 
ment was the monumental eight-volume biography, 
Woodrow Wilson—Life and Letters, the last two 
volumes winning the Pulitzer prize in 1940. As 
“David Grayson” he attained popularity with Ad- 
ventures in Contentment and subsequent books of 
the same type. The second volume of his auto- 
biography, American Chronicle, appeared in 1945. 


July 21. PAuL ROSENFELD, music and art critic, 
author; in New York City; of a heart attack; fifty- 
six. Always the champion of the new in the arts, 
he was a founder, with Van Wyck Brooks and 
Waldo Frank, of a “little magazine,” Seven Arts, 
in 1916. Im 1927, he became a co-editor of The 
American Caravan, a collection of stories and poems 
published at various intervals until 1936. Port of 
New York, his outstanding work on art, appeared 
in 1923. 


July 27. Frep L. Hoimes, author and journalist; 
in Madison, Wisconsin; of a heart attack; sixty 





three. He was a curator of the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Society, contributing frequently to its publica- 
tions. Among his books are George Washington 
Traveled This Way and Wisconsin Saints and Sin- 
mers. 


July 27. GERTRUDE STEIN, author and connoisseur ; 
at the American Hospital in Neuilly, near Paris; 
seventy-two. An expatriate for more than forty 
years, she lived in Paris, where she discovered and 
befriended many artists, among them Matisse, Pi- 
casso, Braque, and Juan Gris. Her home in the 
rue de Fleurus was a meeting place for such writers 
as Ernest Hemingway, Louis Bromfield, the Sit- 
wells, and André Gide. Three Lives, her first book, 
was written in an intelligible style, but in most of 
her succeeding volumes her meaning was frequently 
“inaccessible to the reader.” Most extreme ex- 
amples of her “rose is a rose is a rose’ style are 
Prayers and Portraits, and an opera, Four Saints in 
Three Acts, with music by Virgil Thomson. Her 
autobiography, “disguised” as The Autobiography 
of Alice B. Toklas, appeared in 1934, but was later 
supplemented by her experiences in World War II, 
in Paris, France, and Wars I Have Seen. A week 
before her death her latest book, Brewsie and 
Willie, was published. 





Martha E. Bonham 


STELLA'S COTTAGE, Moor PARK, SURREY, ENGLAND 


Two hundred years ago in October, Jonathan Swift died in Ireland. The ten happiest years 

of his life were spent at Moor Park, the home of Sir William Temple near Farnham, Surrey. 

At the far end of Moor Park is a stone and brick cottage shaded by a huge oak tree. At the 

time Swift came to Moor Park, Mrs. Johnson, widow of Temple’s former secretary, was 

Temple's housekeeper and lived in the cottage with her eight-year-old daughter, Esther. 

Swift assisted in her education and their close friendship continued throughout their lives, 
she being the one to whom he wrote his Journal to Stella. 
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LIBRARY BUREAU 


Cases by Craftsme 
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Courtesy of William M. Milliken, Director, The Cleveland Museum of Art 


Your treasured exhibits are charmingly dis- 
played, yet safely protected, when shown in 
museum cases constructed by Library Bureau 
master craftsmen. 

Adaptability of interior arrangements, plus 
a maximum visibility, enable you to develop all 
of your exhibit’s possibilities and thus make 
plans to arouse all possible public interest. 


Assured protection is yours. too, because of 


DEPARTMENT 


Reminglon 


tongue and groove construction, interlocking 
joints, paracentric key locks, compacted glass, 
flush-pressured screws, and other safety fea- 
tures. Thus it is practically impossible for ver- 
min, dust and other destructive elements to 
penetrate a Library Bureau Museum Case. 
Our accumulated experience—including de- 
sign and lighting—is at your disposal without 


obligation. Why not write to us... today. 


315 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 10, NV. Y. 
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Fannie Cook 


S'. LOUIS, according to the author of Mrs. 
Palmer's Honey, is a Northern city with a 
Southern exposure. Living there, she was able to 
gather firsthand material for her “warm and percep- 
tive” novel of Negro life which won the first $2,500 
George Washington Carver Award for its contribu- 
tion “to the importance of the Negro’s place in 
American life.” The award was established by 
Doubleday in 1944. Using the city as a point of 
departure, Mrs. Cook four years before journeyed 
to Southeastern Missouri, generally known because 
of its geographical contours as the “boot-heel,’’ to 
do research for her story of hapless sharecroppers 
and tenant-farmers, Boot-Heel Doctor (1941). 
Rose Feld, in the New York Times Book Review, 
called this a fine regional novel, ‘excellent not 
alone for its dramatic story but for its sympathetic 
treatment of humans caught in a grave national 
problem.” Miss Feld also found much to approve 
in Mrs. Cook's first novel; The Hill Grows Steeper 
(1938), whose heroine makes a life of her own 
in St. Louis, starting as a factory worker and ending 
as an executive of a woman's civic organization. 
The story of Mrs. Palmer’s priceless colored 
maid, Honey, whose horizons gradually broadened 
until she became the CIO’s Honey, an expert in 
getting out the Negro vote, is a cheerful one. Lewis 
Gannett, in the New York Herald Tribune, voiced 
his relief at reading ‘a novel about Negro life 
which neither treats Negroes as clowns nor ends in 
desperation and violence.” But some critics felt 
that labor propaganda tended to weaken the story. 
It was an instance of injustice to a Negro house- 
boy in her own home, whom she vainly tried to 
save from a prison sentence and who eventually 
died of tuberculosis in jail, that impressed Mrs. 
Cook with the gravity of the problem of racial rela- 
tions, as well as the fact that Negroes were barred 
from the University of Missouri, where she re- 
ceived her A.B. degree in 1914. Her present con- 
tacts with her Negro readers include her member- 
ship on the mayor's Committee on Race Relations 
and work as advisor to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. After pub- 
lication of Mrs. Palmer's Honey the St. Louis 
Argus, a Negro newspaper, gave the author a 
handsome trophy for her “Outstanding Contribu- 
tion to Inter-Racial Welfare.” 
Apart from honorable mention in early years for 
a story sent to St. Nicholas, Mrs. Cook's first re- 
sounding success as a writer came in 1935, when 
she won first prize of $1,000 in a Reader's Digest 
contest for new writers. (The Digest to date has 
failed to publish the article!) It was soon after this 
that she resigned an instructorship in the English 
department at Washington University to give her 
mornings to writing; two hours to doing water- 
color sketches—a portrait, Millicent, exhibited at 
the St. Louis Artists’ Guild last spring was called 
“gay and delightful’—and the evenings to her 
husband, Dr. Jerome E. Cook, and their two sons, 
Dr. Robert Jerome Cook and Howard Frank Cook. 
Fannie Frank was born on October 4, 1893, 
at St. Charles, Missouri, the daughter of Julius 
Frank and Jennie (Michael) Frank. She attended 
Central High School and Soldan High School, 
graduating from the latter, in St. Louis, and after 
a summer at the University of Wisconsin in 1913 
was granted her A.B. from the University of Mis- 
souri the next year. In 1916 she was given the 
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Todd Studios 


FANNIE COOK 


M.A. degree by Washington University. She mar- 
ried Dr. Cook on October 28, 1915. 

In 1931 Mrs. Cook, her husband, and the two 
boys spent a memorable month in England. “I 
can still hear the voices of the people I met, see 
the designs on teapots in cottages.... I can smell 
dark carpeting in Bloomsbury, flowers at Oxford, 
shrubs at Salisbury, the lakes at Keswick.... Any 
mundane experience of my daily life is likely to 
light up with feeling and become memorable, so I 
can’t pick out a ‘‘first’” [memorable experience} un- 
less it be the day I gained the courage to stop doing 
the many things I half-wanted to do in order to do 
the one thing I most wanted to do—to write. I 
have taken an active part in the life of my city and 
state but always as two persons: one partaking, one 
watching and reporting to the writer-self. 


“The central characters of my novels have been 
big people spiritually who are lesser people in 
society. My short stories are usually humorous 
accounts of situations containing pathos, yet I am 
not a sentimentalist but a realist.” These stories 
have appeared in the New Republic, Common 
Ground, Southwest Review, New Anvil, Coronet, 
and Mademoiselle. Fannie Cook has also written 
numerous articles for “The Mirror of Public Opin- 
ion” in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. One, ‘The 
Public Library Needs Help,” was reprinted in pam- 
phlet form and widely distributed. In recent years 
Mrs. Cook has given talks in the Noon-Day Series 
sponsored by the St. Louis Public Library. 


Mrs. Cook likes to hike as well as to sketch and 
paint. An interviewer of ten years ago described 
her as a small, blond woman, with friendly blue 
eyes and a quick good-humored smile. She has 
always been interested in stories and how they are 
made, and her career as an imaginative artist dates, 
perhaps, from the evening she saw Joseph Jefferson 
in Rip Van Winkle. “I remember how offended I 
was when the lights went on, and I had to recognize 
that there was a real world.” 


EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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\ Library News About =—// 


PLASTICS 


Here, for your consideration, are four important books about 
plastics. Authoritative and up to the minute, these four volumes 
make it possible for your library to have a complete and com- 
prehensive list covering all phases of this great new industry. 


A Source Book 





TECHNOLOGY of PLASTICS and RESINS 


By J. Philip Mason and Joseph F. Manning 


A basic, authoritative reference work on the technology of the 
plastics industry . . . a thorough account of all types of plastics 
and the methods of producing and using them. 


Illustrated 494 pp. $6.50 


A Handbook 





HANDBOOK OF PLASTICS 


By Herbert R. Simonds and Carleton Ellis 


This great handbook presents the essential facts and figures 
of the entire plastics industry, selected by key men, and effec- 
tively organized for instant reference—especially valuable for 
library use. 

Illustrated 1,082 pp. $10.00 


A Supplement 
THE NEW PLASTICS 


By Herbert R. Simonds, M. H. Bigelow and 
J. V. Sherman 


Here is a comprehensive manual of practical information on 
all the newest plastics in tonnage production, as well as those 
still in pioneer stages . . . bringing the reader completely up- 
to-date. 





Illustrated 320 pp. $4.,50 


A Guide 








THE PLASTICS BUSINESS 
By Herbert R. Simonds and J. V. Sherman 


Plastics discussed from an industrial-economic viewpoint .. . 
important information about principal consumers and pro- 
ducers, competition within the industry and research under 
way. Indispensable for a rounded-out picture of this industry. 


September publication. Tentative price $5.00 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


250 Fourth Avenue New York 3, New York 
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Constance 


ONSTANCE ROBERTSON, writes the critic 

of the New York Times, Nash K. Burger, “is 
a novelist who loves the time and place she has 
chosen for her fiction, and by now, with her fourth 
{historical} novel, she is in the way of being an 
authority on nineteenth-century New York.”” Her 
latest book, The Unterrified (1946) is concerned 
with the antidraft riots and political dissensions 
in the North in 1863. Mrs. Robertson's fidelity to 
her sources, in this recreation of Civil War days, is 
complete, “even the colloquialisms in the dialogue 
and the figures of speech . . . smack of an earlier 
time.” The book has also some “strangely mod- 
ern overtones,” according to Mr. Burger, who states 
that the author is not unaware of the implications 
for our own era in some of her material. 


Although Constance Pierrepont Noyes, daughter 
of Pierrepont Burt Noyes and Corinna Ackley Kins- 
ley Noyes, was born in Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada—September 27, 1897—she was brought up 
in New York State, where her family has been con- 
nected for several generations with the Oneida 
community, founded by her grandfather, John 
Humphrey Noyes, in 1847. Young Constance 
graduated from Dana Hall, in Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1916, and then spent two years at the 
University of Wisconsin. In 1918 marriage inter- 
rupted her college career, and for several years she 
traveled outside the United States with her hus- 
band, Miles E. Robertson. After living for a time 
in Sydney, Australia, the Robertsons spent a year 
in the Far East—China, Japan, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Java, Ceylon, India—and then went to 
London. Using the British capital as a base, they 
made frequent journeys about Europe, staying for 
a time in Coblenz, where Mrs. Robertson’s father 
was the American High Commissioner of the 
Rhineland during the occupation after the first 
World War. In 1921 they returned to the United 
States. 


Constance Robertson had known that she wanted 
to write, she says, from the time that she was a 
small child with an insatiable appetite for reading. 
Her first serious effort, a story based on an experi- 
ence in China in 1920, sold at once. This initial 
success made the long interval when no work was 
accepted seem fairly painful, but she kept on writ- 
ing short stories and articles, and from 1925 to 
1930 edited a small privately published magazine, 
the Community Quadrangle. When it “expired 
for lack of an angel,” she decided to try a novel. 
Enchanted Avenue came out in 1931, to the delight 
of the author, who wrote a second book on the 
same subject—the world of reality supplemented 
by the world of dreams. This work, however, was 
not published. Mrs. Robertson emerged from a 
subsequent period of inactivity with a detective 
story, Five Fatal Letters, which appeared in 1937 
under the pseudonym “Dana Scott.” It was 
awarded the novel prize at the Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference, attended that year by the author. 


Stimulated by her experience at Bread Loaf, Mrs. 
Robertson embarked upon her first historical novel, 
Seek-No-Further (1938), a “rich and revealing de- 
scription” of American communal life. She refutes 
the assumption of some reviewers that this book 
was based on the Oneida community, “except in 
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CONSTANCE ROBERTSON 


matters of physical detail.” There followed a story 
of the Civil War with the ironic title, Salute to the 
Hero (1942), well received by the critics, wh« 
hailed “the wit and vigor and realism” of Mrs 
Robertson’s writing. The enormous amount of ré 
search required for this book turned up more mate 
rial than could be used in a single volume. The 
result was Fire Bell in the Night (1944), based on 
the Underground Railroad movement in upstate 
New York. G. W. Wakefield wrote in Library 
Journal that “none of the characters quite comes 
alive,” but praised the “exciting picture of this 
great struggle for human liberty, filled with new 
meaning to a world in which the underground 
movement is again a living reality [1944]. GI's 
who also appreciated this picture sent Mrs. Robert- 
son letters from most of the battle fronts, when 
Fire Bell in the Night was included in the Armed 
Services Editions. 

Constance Robertson lives in Oneida, at Struan 
House—so called for one of the place names of the 
Robertson clan in Scotland. In these busy times she 
denies the existence of a hobby, but before the war 
she and her husband used to collect antiques “‘in 
the good old-fashioned way, driving over the coun- 
tryside and buying from the original owners.” Her 
true avocation, contends the brown-eyed, brown- 
haired author, is reading, but she does not name 
any favorite volumes, there are far too many. Now 
revising her new book, tentatively entitled The 
Raid, which will come out in 1947, Mrs. Robertson 
is already researching for two future novels, con- 
tinuing her interpretation of American history in 
the last century. When conditions permit, she 
hopes to travel again, preferably on the two conti- 
nents she knows least, Africa and South America. 


FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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A shelf full of books is not 


| 


always the answer to the 
researcher's problem! 


A convenient key to a vast amount of information, an index which leads 
to source material, facts presented chronologically, are always necessary be- 
fore a shelf full of books can be utilized to the greatest advantage. 

That is why the value of Current History is recognized by thousands of 
libraries throughout the country. Readers appreciate three reference services 
in one magazine. Each month Current History presents articles by famous 
historians, economists and political scientists, who bring you the results of 
their specialized research. Current affairs are discussed each month in authori- 
tative and factual analyses by college professors, perhaps the most dispas- 
sionate critics of our era. 





The 20-page chronology is a brief, accurate 
account of events in all countries of the world, Among 
designed to give the researcher a key to easily 
forgotten facts and dates, and to give the CURRENT HISTORY'S 
reader a significant over-all picture of the . 
pattern of world events. Contributors 


Alzada Comstock 


The document section brings the reader the 
texts of vital treaties, speeches and agree- 


ments, so valuable to the researcher and so Sidney B. Fay 
interesting to the student of world affairs. 

Every library with complete volumes of Cur- Stanley Nehmer 
rent History has the full text of the Versailles 

Treaty as well as the published agreements of Frederick Schuman 
this war: Teheran, Cairo, Yalta, Moscow, 

Potsdam, and the controversial sections of the Mark Starr 

new peace treaty drafts. These documents are 

readily accessible in Current History for the Adolf Sturmthal 
student who wants to analyze the peace settle- 

ments in relation to the international agree- Colston Warne 


ments of the past. 


Arthur P. Whitaker 








Indexed in The Readers’ Guide to 


Periodical Literature 


One Year $3.00 Two Years $5.00 


EVENTS PUBLISHING Co., 2031 Upland Way, Phila. 31, Pa. 
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PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS 


To increase and enrich the 
usefulness of your library 


FOR 


readers advisory services 
adult education programs 
information bureaus 

workers education departments 
group services 


Here are the key facts your 
readers want on jobs, veterans, 
labor, personal and domestic ad- 
justments, health, foreign trade, 
race relations, housing and other 
important questions. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


RELIABLE * EASY TO READ 
AUTHORITATIVE 


OVER 10 MILLION DISTRIBUTED 
TO DATE 


Special Offer To Libraries 


THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS LIBRARY— 
all pamphlets now in print, plus new 
titles issued monthly to a total of 70 
pamphlets in all—for only $5. 


For free descriptive catalogs, free dis- 
play materials, plus complete information 
about PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAM- 
PHLETS, subscription offers and quan- 
tity rates, write today to 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, Inc. 


22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, New York 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





{Eptror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Reversal of Custom 


To the Editor: 


Apropos of the discussion in the May Bulletin 
(“Talking Shop,” page 676) it occurs to me that 
fining the patron may be one of those curious re- 
versals of custom. In this library, at least, the li- 
brarian used to be the object of such punitive 
measures, an act of 1841 providing for fines of not 
less than $10 or more than $100 if books were 
loaned to persons other than those designated by 
law as entitled to borrow from the library. After 
that experience it has taken this library a great many 
years to accept the modern theory of the patron as 
sinner. 

NELLIE M. Coates, Chief 
Catalog Division 
Indiana State Library 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Certificate of Appreciation 


To the Editor: 


Because I think you and the readers of the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin will be interested in the 
well deserved recognition of a librarian, I am writ- 
ing you about a recent occurrence out here. 


Mabel R. Gillis, California State Librarian and 
A.L.A. Liaison Librarian for the Ninth Service 
Command since 1941, was awarded a War Depart- 
ment certificate of appreciation at the California 
State Library in Sacramento on 27 May 1946. 


In a brief and impressive ceremony, Major Gen- 
eral A. M. Jones, commanding general of Camp 
Beale, California, as the representative of the War 
Department, made the presentation to Miss Gillis 
before a group of more than a hundred guests. 
The citation follows: 


The War Department expresses its appreciation for 
patriotic service in a position of trust and responsibil- 
ity to Mabel R. Gillis in acknowledgement of out- 
standing and conspicuous service rendered to the War 
Department as American Library Association Liaison 
Librarian for the Ninth Service Command from De- 
cember 1941 to April 1946. Through her untiring 
efforts in organizing civilian libraries for the various 
book campaigns, hundreds of thousands of donated 
books were made available for the armed services. 
Through her coordination of civilian library facilities 
to aid in meeting the needs of the expanding Army 
by opening their resources to Army libraries and her 
professional assistance in the fields of library personnel 
and library planning, Miss Gillis made a significant 
contribution to the development of Army Library 
Service. Washington, D.C. 29 April 1946. 


At the conclusion of the ceremony, General Jones 
took the opportunity to say informally that he felt 
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he spoke with some authority about the importance 
of reading matter. During the forty months he 
spent in the Philippines in a Japanese prison camp, 
the availability of a book on the rare occasions 
when the men were not compelled to work in the 
rice fields made those respites from labor memor- 
able days. In closing, he thanked Miss Gillis for 
her significant part in promoting library service and 
books for the Army. 


So far as I know, this is the first time an A.L.A. 
Liaison Librarian has been so honored. I may be 
wrong on this score but no other instances have 
come to my attention. 


WENDELL B. Coon, Service Command Librarian 
Ninth Service Command Library Depot 
San Francisco, California 


Lyle Saxon Memorial 


A Lyle Saxon memorial collection has been 
started at the Howard-Tilton Memorial Library of 
Tulane University with the gift of more than five 
hundred books, pictures, and manuscripts from his 
estate. The gift was made by the Misses Chambers, 
aunts of Mr. Saxon and sole heirs to his estate, and 
contains a wealth of data about Louisiana. 

“The library was one of Lyle’s chief haunts in 
research for material, and it seems a fitting place 
for the memorial collection,” Maude Chambers, 
executrix of the estate, said in making the gift. 
‘My sister, Elizabeth, and I are gratified at the in- 
terest of the university and our own interest will 
continue with the purpose of adding to the me- 
morial from time to time.” 


In Memory of 
Jessie Gay Van Cleve 


The collection of children’s books which Jessie 
Gay Van Cleve assembled through the years has 
recently been given to the children’s room of her 
home town library, the Peter White Public Library 
in Marquette, Michigan, where she held her first 
library position. It is suggested that those friends 
of Miss Van Cleve who wish to do so.make possi- 
ble the addition of more fine children’s books to the 
Marquette children’s library. A special bookplate 
will be used for Miss Van Cleve’s books and for 
those given in her memory. Checks should be made 
out to the Peter White Public Library and should 
be mailed to Phyllis Rankin, Librarian, Peter White 
Public Library, Marquette, Michigan. 


To Discover a Cartoonist. 


To the Editor: 

As one who has suffered mightily from the vag- 
aries of student help (our library requires the 
services of upwards of seventy-five students, and 
the head of the circulation division, as the em- 
ployer of the largest number, serves as a central 
agency to hire them, fire them, and see to their pay- 
roll and general happiness) but still loves the 
darlings, I was glad to see someone take up the 
cudgels in their defense in the columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin (“A Book by Any Other 
Number,” page 738, June 1946). 

(Continued on page 18) 
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SPECULUM 


A Journal of Mediaeval Studies 


In the pages of SPECULUM, pub- 
lished quarterly by The Mediaeval 
Academy of America, appear scholarly 
articles and reviews dealing with me- 
diaeval architecture, armor, the fine 
arts, geography, heraldry, history, lit- 
erature, numismatics, 
ophy, science, social and economic in- 
stitutions, and all other aspects of the 
civilization of the Middle Ages (500- 
1500) 

The annual subscription rate for 
SPECULUM is Six Dollars ($6) be- 
ginning with Volume XXII (1947). 
There is a limited supply of back 
numbers still available. Volume I 
(1926) and Volume II (1927) are 
$7.50 each. Volumes III-XXI (1928- 
1946) are $5 each. 


Subscribers to SPECULUM are al- 
lowed a discount of twenty percent or 
more on the list price of books pub- 
lished by the Mediaeval Academy. 
The discount to libraries not subscrib- 
ing to SPECULUM is ten percent. 


music, philos- 


The Mediaeval Academy has just pub- 
lished two significant books by two 
distinguished historians in the medi- 
aeval field: 


THE STELLA MARIS OF JOHN 
OF GARLAND, edited, together with 
a study of certain collections of Mary 
legends made in Northern France in 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth centuries, 
by Evelyn Faye Wilson, Professor of 
History in Wellesley College. Pp. 
xii,224. $3.50. 


THE RUSSIAN ATTACK ON 
CONSTANTINOPLE IN 860, by 
Alexander A. Vasiliev, emeritus Pro- 
fessor of History in the University 
Pp. xii,245. $4.00. 


of Wisconsin. 


Fad 


THE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 

Guide 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 


Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
Book 
Audels 
Audels 
Audels 
Audels 
Audels 
Gueths 
Rogers 
Audels 
Audels 
(4 vols.) 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
(4 vols.) 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
(4 vols.) 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Secentnctions 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS 
Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRI- 
CITY 


MECHANICAL Dictionary .... 
AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 
DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ........ 
MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 
SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 
MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 
DRAWING and DESIGN 
MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 
CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 


Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES . 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ... 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1. 50 a 
Volume. Vols. |, Il, Ill, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VIII, 
IX, X, Xl, Xb. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers 
49 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK 10, N. 
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(Continued from page 17) 

It is sometimes hard to keep one’s mind off the 
subject of justifiable homicide, as when the twen- 
tieth one decides that he can’t keep his June sched- 
ule (so painfully arrived at by consulting the 
college calendar, the examination schedule, and an 
astrological chart), but it can be done, if one re- 
members that when they are good they are very 
very good! A good-humored approach will enlist 
their cooperation. I am now the proud possessor 
of a student cartoonist, the discovery of whose 
considerable talents was an unlooked-for by-product 
of a one-man campaign I put on to discourage ‘‘sub- 
way art” on library signs! 

After the fifth picture of a Varga girl had ap- 
peared on an innocuous notice concerning the use 
of the elevator, I had a good-sized Bristol board 
hung in a conspicuous spot. Heading it was the 
following legend: 

Will those Student Assistants who feel an unconquer- 

able urge to draw pictures, please use the sheet pro- 

vided below, instead of the library signs, for their 
canvas 


Each day a clean sheet was clipped to the Bristol 
board. Some of the resulting cartoons and captions 
were so clever and arresting, that I kept them, and 
set a trap to catch the artist. Luckily for the suc- 
cess of my feeble trap, he was nothing loath to be 
caught. Thus a staff artist was born, who has 
already proved to be worth his weight in gold (or a 
reasonable facsimile thereof). 


Rose Z. Marcus, Head 
Circulation Division 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


Library Council 


The first meeting of the newly created Library 
Council of the University of California was held 
at Santa Barbara in April, with head librarians 
from seven of the eight campuses present. The 
Library Council of the University of California is 
concerned with library problems affecting more 
than one campus, with consistency of policy and 
practices, and with the appropriate distribution of 
responsibility. The council is composed of the dean 
of the school of librarianship, the librarian of each 
campus having a single library, and the ranking 
librarian of campuses having more than one library. 
[The executive committee, consisting of the head 
librarians of the university’s libraries at Berkeley 
and Los Angeles and the dean of the library school, 
is empowered to prepare agenda for meetings and 
to deal with questions affecting only the university's 
larger libraries. Because of its small size, the 
executive committee has no formal chairman, but 
it does have a secretary whose position will rotate 
biennially between the Berkeley librarian, the Los 
Angeles librarian, and the dean of the school of 
librarianship, in that order. Donald Coney is 
secretary for the years 1946 and 1947, after which 
the position will pass to Lawrence Clark Powell at 
Los Angeles. 


Leaflet Available 


A leaflet about “The Springfield Plan,” describ- 
ing that community's “total war against prejudice,” 
is available from the League for Fair Play, Inc., 11 
West 42d Street, New York 18. 
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Hitler’s Bookplate 


To the Editor: 

The Toledo Public Library recently received as 
a gift one of Adolph Hitler's personal bookplates. 
The plate is much more attractive than either the 
person or the character of its original owner. It is 
about 314” x 4” in size and engraved in a brown 
ink on buff paper. 

The plate was found in Hitler's private air-raid 
shelter under the Reichschancellery in Berlin by 
Lieutenant Colonel Edwin A. Machen, Jr., an officer 
of the regular Army, and presented to the library 
by his father. 

HERBERT M. SEWELL, Librarian 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 


Bravo 
To the Editor: 


There is an extremely interesting article in your 
June issue; namely, ‘Catalog or Chaos.’’ Bravo to 
Margaret Paulus! And a double cheer for her 
courage in daring to discard the multitudinous de- 
tails taught in library cataloging! 

Her problem is with a school library, and she is 
so right in saying that her school catalog is not 
unique. Before accepting my present position, I 
worked with main, branch, and school catalogs. I 
have revised, refiled, retyped, and generally striven 
to bring order and a semblance of sense to cards for 
use by both student and the public. 

I have conducted classes in a public libragy year 
after year in order to bring a glimmer of light to 
the minds of young people of freshman high school 
age. I have made large sample cards with the 
smallest amount of information necessary to call 
attention to author, title, subject, call number (no 
Cutter number), and date of publication, for we 
feel that these are the essentials in locating books 
and related material, such as the articles in Readers’ 
Guide. 

The teachers are always greatly pleased for the 
help thus given, but the classes are always too large, 
and the time is always too short. It is a great help, 
however, to discuss problems with others who have 
problems of their own. Together, some may be 
able to solve a few of them. 

RUTH N. West, Librarian 
Upland, California, Public Library 
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Birds in the 
Garden 


By MARGARET McKENNY 


This reprint comes in an- 
swer to a widespread de- 
mand for a book of this type 
—a complete and practical 
guide for nature lovers who 
want to enjoy the useful 
and charming companion- 
ship of birds around their 
homes. Lovely to look at, 
as well as fascinating, are 
16 of the color plates from 
the series of bird portraits 
originally published in 
Thomas S. Roberts’ noted 
“Bird Portraits in Color” 
(now out of print). They 
depict 104 birds of 48 spe- 
cies in all their brilliant 
natural plumage. Equally 
stunning are 86 half-tone 
photographs of birds at 
home, at work and at play. 

Price, $5.00 
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A) / 
Mr. Plum and 
the Little Green Tree 


BY HELEN EARLE GILBERT 
Pictures: by Margaret Bradfield 





e A gay, tender story of a small town 





cobbler in the big city and his love for Fo 

the little green tree. Simple enough for : 

the five-year-old to understand and so 4, ?\- VW 
delightfully written that the adult read- — 
. . . . . . r 
ing aloud, will enjoy it too. The pic- 3 > vy 


tures, drawn in full color by a well- 


known artist, are a joy in themselves. A Little Book 


Ages 4-8 $1.75 ‘ s 
of Singing Graces 
BY JEANETTE PERKINS BROWN 








Pictures by Lloyd Dotterer 


@ Nine thank-you verses appealingly 
pictured in two colors and set to music 
for children to say or sing. 


Ages 4-10 50c 

















Just Like Me 


BY RUTH MACKAY 





Pictures by Pelagie Doane 





@ The similarity between little children 
and young animals—at rest and play— 
is shown in adorable pictures (two-col- 
ors) and simple text. 


Ages 2-4 $0c 


f The Store at 
Crisscross Corners 


BY MARJORIE MEDARY 
Illustrated by Janet Smalley 





ABINGDON- @ Easy-to-read story full of fun, action, 
and amusing pictures. Buried in the 
COKESBURY ; fascinating stock of the country store is 
an interesting ABC angle. Thirty two- 

p R , S S color pictures. 


Ages 6-8 Cloth bound, $1.00 
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The Secret of 
The Old Sampey Place 


BY FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer 


@ Ten-year-old Judy, her parents, and 
little brother comprise a family that 
will not soon be forgotten. Girls espe- 
cially will be intrigued by Judy's ex- 
citing discovery which helps to save 
the family inheritance. 


Ages 7-11 Cloth bound, $1.50 


Cowboy Boots 


BY SHANNON GARST 
Illustrated by Charles Hargens 


@ Adventure and excitement galore in 
city-bred Bob's summer vacation on a 
ranch. The fact that both the author and 
illustrator have lived on ranches in- 
sures the authentic quality of the book. 
The October selection of the Junior 
Literary Guild. 


Ages 8-12 Cloth bound, $2.00 




















Beggar Boy of Galilee 


BY JOSEPHINE SANGER LAU 
Illustrated by Frederick Hogg 


@ Every boy and girl will be fascinated 
by this remarkably real and adven- 
turous life of Caleb and his blind father 
in Palestine at the time of Christ. 


Ages 8-12 Cloth bound, $2.00 








Cap'n Dow and 


the Hole in the Doughnut 


STORY AND PICTURES BY LeGRAND 


@A rollicking nonsense tale of the 
Maine coast with priceless illustrations 
—a bit of real American folklore in 
print for the first time. By the author 
of the well-known Augustus books. 


Ages 5-95 and then some! $1.00 


810 BROADWAY 


NASHVILLE 2 
TENNESSEE 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish - Library Magazine 
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In the seventeen years during which 
this magazine has been circulating, we 
have published articles by librarians 
in all the important library countries 
of the world, and the range of our 
contributors has been wider than that 
of any other professional periodical. 
This is a fine claim to be able to make 
in terms of a free-lance magazine. 
The fact accounts for its success. Sub- 
scriptions for issues for 1946 are now 
being taken. $2.00 per annum, post 
free. 





LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 


Scotland A’ 
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PRINCE GODFREY 
Twelve Wondrous Tales by HALINA GORSKA 


Illuminated by Introduction by 
Irena Lorentowicz Phyllis Fenner 


| pate greage will find everyone looking for this beautiful 
book that adds a new name to the roster of juvenile heroes. 
The exciting adventures of Prince Godfrey inevitably remind [ff 
young readers of an old favorite — King Arthur and his Knights [i 
of the Round Table. 224 pages. October. $3.00 


GOD’S FIRST CHILDREN 


Bible Stories from the Old Testament by 
ESTHER SALMINEN 


HE BEST-LOVED of the Old Testament stories retold for young 
readers with warm arid appealing simplicity. Emphasis is 
placed on details that are sure to capture a child’s imagination. 
Original and distinctive illustrations make this an unusually 
charming book. October. $2.00 














Black Sheep Patrol Northward to Albion 





by Stanley Pashko by Rosemary Sprague 
ction and adventure. Packed with interesting lore Introducing a new hero from the pages of ancient 
tnd useful skills boys learn as Scouts. Illustrated by history! Young Bruttys leads the people of Ancient 
rank Rigney. Approved by Boy Scouts of America. Troy to England and is crowned King. Illustrated by 
November. $2.50 Kurt Werth. November. $2.50 





HAT’S IN THE TRUNK 


Story and Full-Color Pictures by 
IRENA LORENTOWICZ 


PICTURE BOOK with an ingenious surprise! Chil- 
dren will love the excitement of seeing what's in 
the trunk that Daddy, who is a plane pilot, brings 
home from his trip around the world. Gaily illustrated 
bize 8 x 10. Age: Picture Book and Costume Parties. 

September. $1.50 
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OUTSTANDING....FOR AUTUMN SALES 








The book everyone has been waiting for — 


the story of 


BERNARD M. BARUCH 


Financial Genius, Statesman and Adviser to Presidents 


By Harry I. Shumway, author of “‘Lawrence, the Arabian Knight, etc.” 
Foreword by James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State 


With a frontispiece portrait of Baruch, bound in cloth, $1.25; in lam- 


inated paper boards, 90¢ 


** An authentic picture of one of the most remarkable 
figures of our day . . . This book tells how Baruch 
got a small job in a Wall Street Banking House 
and how he began to play the market. . . laying 

the foundation of the fortune he gradually GOING STRONG! 
acquired. This part of Mr. Shumway’s 

story will interest many people... 





Having accumulated a fortune of *“*A fascinating literary trip to in- 
millions, he sacrificed much of it teresting corners of the globe. The 
to devote himself to the public most absorbing of Verrill’s many 
service.” — Boston Herald books.” — Philadelphia Record 
“Almost like having a con- “A grab-bag of the queer, the quaint, and 
versation with this keen, far- the gory.” — New York Times 
seeing mind which has the 

faculty of cutting **For a good mixture of horror, amusement and 
through confusion information READ THIS BOOK.” 

and getting at the — Chicago Law Bulletin 
essentials of every ‘ 


*... Many subjects and facts... are here set down for 


roblem.”’ ‘ : 
P the reader’s entertainment or education.’’ — Boston Herald 


— Barron’s 
National 


Weekly STRANGE CUSTOMS, MANNERS 
and BELIEFS 


by A. Hyatt Verrill, author of ‘Strange Sea Shells,” etc. 
Illustrated in color and black and white, $3.75 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, (INC.) 


Publishers 
53 Beacon Street Boston 8 


me 
Wags 
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MICROFILM 


makes a molehill out of a mountain 


Libraries throughout the country are reducing moun- 
tainous files to ‘“‘molehills’”’ of microfilm that can 
be stored in a fraction of the space. 

Du Pont Microcopy Film makes rare books, val- 
uable manuscripts, old maps and costly paintings 
quickly available for study or interlibrary loan, 
without handling the perishable originals. Accurate 
reproduction of original material is assured through: 


1. High Resolution 

2. Fine Grain 

3. Excellent Contrast 

4. Archival-type Safety Base 


A booklet, ‘Films for Documentary Reproduction,” 
will be sent upon request to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Dept., Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


(Listen to ‘‘Cavalcade of America’’—Monday Evenings—NBC) 


' DU PONT MICROCOPY FILM 
Scriven conser QU PINT 
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PALESTINE is in the headlines. The 

British-American Inquiry Com- 
mittee report has aroused the Mos- 
lem world. Russia is being drawn 
into the dispute as creeds, colors, 
and ideologies meet head on. 


Both in area and population Pales- 
tine is smaller than the state of 
Maryland. However, minor inci- 
dents can detonate world explo- 
sions and Palestine is a smoldering 
fuse. 


W hat is the background? 
Who is right? 


Because the language of diplom- 
acy is not always clear, Britain’s 
commitments are apparently sub- 
ject to various interpretations. On 
the basis of these the Jews demand 
a Jewish state; the Arabs, an Arab 
state, and the British play for time. 


The book presents the case for all 
three by bringing together readable 
articles written by leading propon- 
ents of each viewpoint. The whole 
is a valuable panorama. 

















PALESTINE: 
JEWISH HOMELAND? 


Johnsen 342p Reference Shelf $1.25 


Among the 29 authorities presented are: 


KING IBN SAUD 

ERNEST BEVIN, British Secretary of State 

ALBERT EINSTEIN, World Famous Mathematician 

JUDAH LEON MAGNES, President, Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Palestine 

A. S. LYRIQUE, Leading Columnist Warsaw Heini 

EDWARD ATIYAH, General Secretary Arab Office, 
London 

MILTON STEINBERG, Rabbi of Park Avenue 
(NY) Synagogue 

ISAAC BERKSON, former Director Jewish Educa- 
tion, Palestine 


FARIS S. MALOUF, President Syrian and Leba- 
nese American Federation of Eastern States 
Also: Many excerpts 
A 30-page Bibliography 
A page of Organizations. 









Palestine 
in turmoil! 


This book gives the 
facts behind the 


emotional headlines. 





THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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The first COMPLETELY REVISED 
edition in 24 years! 


Rogets 


hesaurus 


WW doubled the size of the most 


useful word-and-phrase book ever in- 








vented. We’ve added thousands of new words that have come into 
the language in the last quarter century; we’ve included American 
slang, quotations from moderns such as Churchill, and Roosevelt; 
we ve resorted and rechecked the time-tested material of the older 
editions; we’ve installed a new, quicker system for immediate loca- 


tion of every word; we're confident that this is the most complete 
and up-to-date Thesaurus you can buy. Check the list of improve- 
ments below and see why your library must have the new Roget’s 


INTERNATIONAL Thesaurus. 


7 BIG NEW FEATURES 


Order your copies Over 200,000 words and phrases 
NOW while 74,978 new words added 

New pin-point reference system for 
quantities last quick-finding of every word 


Modern quotations as well as Biblical 
Sturdy buckram binding and classical 


Plain edges . . . $4.00 American slang plus foreign words 
and phrases 

Thumb-indexed . $4.50 Large, clear type on special, opaque 

paper 

1194 pages 

For FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET write: 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Dept W, 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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For the Library with a 
Limited Budget 


INEXPENSIVE EDITIONS OF 
FAMOUS SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
IN STURDY BINDINGS 


The following Dover Editions, just 
published, are all recommended in 
Shaw’s Standard Catalog for College 
Libraries. 


COURS D’ANALYSE __INFINITESI- 
MALE by Ch. J. de la Vallée Poussin. 
Seventh edition. Vol. I x+460 pages, 
Vol. II x+524 pages. Two volume set. 

$8.00 
EINLEITUNG IN DIE MENGEN- 
LEHRE by A. Fraenkel. Third revised 
edition. vii +424 pages. Orig. $7.80. $4.00 
GRUNDZUGE DER THEORE- 
TISCHEN LOGIK by D. Hilbert and 
W. Ackermann. Second revised edi- 
tion. vili+133 pages. Orig. $4.50. $2.50 
VORLESUNGEN UBER DIFFEREN- 
TIALGEOMETRIE by Wilhelm Bla- 
schke. Volume I: Elementare Differen- 
tialgeometrie. Third revised edition. 
x+311 pages. Orig. $9.00. $3.50 


MENGENLEHRE by F. Hausdorff. 
Third revised edition. 307 pages. Orig. 
$10.00. $3.7 
THE PHASE RULE AND ITS AP- 
PLICATIONS by A. Findlay. Eighth 
edition. xv+327 pages. $3.50 
MEN OF MATHEMATICS by E. T. 
Bell. xxi+630 pages. Orig. $5.00. $3.00 


For your permanent reference write 
for a complete 48 page science catalog. 
It will help you make standard reference 
books available within a limited budget. 


REVISED EDITIONS NOW AVAILABLE 


HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND 
DEVICES by Clarence P. Hornung. 
New, revised, reduced price edition of 
a great modern source book of fine and 
applied design. 1836 basic designs and 
their variations. 204 full page plates. 
The second edition contains new mate- 
rial on the history and symbolism of the 
designs. For several years this keystone 
reference book has been available only 
on the out-of-print market, and for as 
much as $15.00. Rec. S.C.P.L. Orig. pub. 
at $6.00. $3.75 
MASTERS OF THE DRAMA by 
John Gassner. Corrected, enlarged edi- 
tion of the standard history of the world 
drama from ancient times to the present, 
including supplementary material on the 
American theatre covering the period 
from 1940 through 1945. Rec. S.C.P.L., 
S.C.H.S.L., A.L.A. Booklist. — 

3.00 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS 


1780 Broadway New York 19, New York 











Good Library Books 
TRAINS, TRACKS AND TRAVEL 


By T. W. Van Metre 

Professor of Transportation, Columbia University 
The new Seventh Edition of this standard juvenile 
on American railroading is completely revised and 
contains 50 aew illustrations. On all approved lists 
for school libraries. 

1946. 7th. 418 pages, 329 illus., 

6x9, semi-library binding, $3.50 








THE RAILROADS AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


By Emory R. Johnson 
Professor Emeritus of Transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania 
The heart of modern transportation is the rail net- 
work and economic prosperity and social welfare are 
in large part dependent upon its continued prosperity 
and development. The author's suggestions for a 
sound transportation policy are based upon more 
than 50 years’ study of transportation problems. 
1944. 338 pages, 6x9, $3.00 











HOUSE CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


Scale drawings and photographs of construction de 
tails of residences and other small buildings. In 

| cludes pre-fabrication methods. Complete cross 
index. 


1942. 2nd. 314 pages, 1,500 illus., 
84, x 11%, $3.50 


Book Department 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 














> GETTING A JOB 


is peacetime’s most vital problem. Is 
it what I want, can do best, will it 
insure progress and security? Many of 
the answers to these all important 
questions are to be found in the mate- 
rial analyzed and recommended in: 


OCCUPATIONS: 
A Selected List of Pamphlets 


Many thousand pamphlets were ex- 
amined by Miss Forrester. Her rec- 
ommendations are of inexpensive ma- 
terial of incalcuable worth to the indi- 
vidual. Her. book includes suggestions 
for indexing, filing and publicizing oc- 
cupational pamphlets. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52 
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CROWELL Faiz Books 


FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 





WHY TEDDY BEARS ARE BROWN 


by INGA-LILL and GEORGE BARKER 
Ready, Pre-school, $1.00 


THE DONKEY CART @ 


by CLYDE ROBERT BULLA, with 
illustrations by Lois Lenski hood 


The large, clear type makes this story of farm 
adventures easy for a child to read himself. In- 
cludes 9 original songs, simply enough arranged 
for the beginner. Ready, 7-9, $2.00 


NEW WINGS FOR WOMEN 
by SALLY KNAPP 


Biographies of thirteen women who have distin- 
guished themselves in different phases of avia- 
tion. Ready. Illustrated with photographs. 


12 - 16, $2.50 
CHINA’S STORY 
by ENID LA MONTE MBADOWCROFT 


with illustrations by Dong Kingman 
Maps and diagrams by Georgi Helms and W eda 
Yap. Ready, 10-14, $2.00 


ADVENTURES OF MIDGIE 


by RALPH DEVOE, with illustrations 
by Nils Hogner September 17, 4 - 8, $1.50 


THE END OF LONG JOHN SILVER 


£ by DAVID WILLIAM MOORE, 


with illustrations by Henry Pitz 
September 17, 9-12, $2.00 


A POCKETFUL OF RHYMES 
Edited by KATHERINE LOVE, with 


illustrations by Henrietta Jones 
September 24, 4-8, $1.75 


WHO ARE YOU? 
by ALEXANDER VAN RENSSELAER 

Tommy Jones tells the kind policeman who he is 
and where he lives and so comes safely home. 
There's a space for the reader to fill in his own 


answers, September 24. Illustrated in color. 
3-6, $1.00 





THE FIRST YEAR 
by ENID LA MONTE MEADOWCROFT, 
with new illustrations by Grace Paull 


September 24, 6 - 10, $2.00 
MYTHOLOGY 
by THOMAS BULFINCH, 
with illustrations by Elinore Blaisdell 
Contains the classic, The Age of Fable, The Age 
of Chivalry and Legends of Charlemagne. Dis- 
tinguished illustrations and mythological dic- 
tionary-index. Beautiful gift edition. 
September 24, 928 pages, $3.50 












THE SEVEN LITTLE ELEPHANTS 
by WILLIAM HALL, 

with illustrations in four colors by Fini 

The author of Telltime the Rabbit and the popu- 
lar Grow series teaches children the days of the 
week in this delightful story about seven little 
circus elephants. October 8, 3 - 6, $1.00 


LET’S HAVE A PARTY \ 
by ELIZABETH WOODWARD, y 
with decorations by Selma Burgess 
School parties, home parties, on-the-town parties; )\\ ‘ 
how to give them, how to behave, what to eat:/ / 


and wear. By the teen-age girl’s favorite coun- 
selor. October 8, 12-16, $2.00 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: 


The Lad from Lincolnshire 
by RUTH LANGLAND HOLBERG, with illustra- 
tions by Ava Morgan October 8, 10 - 14, $2.00 


BETSY IN SPITE OF HERSELF 

by MAUD HART LOVELACE, 

with illustrations by Vera Neville 

A Betsy-Tacy story. October 15, 12 - 16, $2.50 


THE 26 LETTERS 


by OSCAR OGG October 15, 12 - 16, $3.00 


HEROES OF THE AIR 
revised by MARTHA WOOD 
The Chelsea Fraser book, much enlarged, now 
contains the stories of more than 100 famous 
flights including exploits of World War II. 
Illustrated with photographs. 
November 12, 12 


FAMOUS MEN OF SCIENCE 

by SARAH K. BOLTON, 

revised by Edward A. Sanderson 

Entire text revised and rewritten. Brief biog- 
raphies of Urey, Fleming, Walter Reed, and 
Einstein added. Twenty new portraits by Con- 
stance Joan Naar. October 22, 12 - 16, $2.50 


FAMOUS AMERICAN GENERALS 

by ROBERT SHOEMAKER and LEONARD PARIS 
Stories of 18 famous generals—from Washington 
to Eisenhower. Illustrated with portraits by Con- 
stance Joan Naar. October 29, 12 - 16, $2.50 


ANN BARTLETT ON STATESIDE DUTY 

Further adventures of a Navy Nurse 

by MARTHA JOHNSON October 29, 12 - 16, $2.00 
1809 — 1865 

by the Editors of Look Magazine and 

A new kind of picture biography, 125 contem- 

porary photographs and drawings with text by 


ABE LINCOLN AND HIS TIMES: / 
ENID LA MONTE MEADOWCROFT 
Mrs. Meadowcroft. November 4, 9 - 12, $2.50 





- 16, $2.50 








THOMAS Y, CROWELL COMPANY @ 432 FOURTH AVENUE e@ NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Books for the child who asks Wi, 


My 












PES oman . a 


N amazing book which explains in graphic By JOSEPHINE 


terms, and gay-colored pictures and picture- 
diagrams, the “how” of the gasoline and steam VAN DOLZEN PEASE 


engine, the telephone, radio, radar; the principle with pictures by 
of jet propulsion and rocket engines; yes, even Esther Friend 
atom fission! There’s never been a book like it! 

$2.50 









THIS IS THE WORLD 


answers a little child’s questions about the won- 
derful world we live in and the children of other 
lands. Full-color and black and white illustrations. 


A Junior Literary Guild Selection $2.50 


THE HAPPY BOOK 


Here’s fun for children and first aid for parents. 
Gay stories and pictures show children the error 
of their ways in the nicest possible manner! 
$2.00 


we : By the same author and artist 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
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When your readers want analyses and interpretations 


of vital social and economic problems... . 


WHAT DO YOU SUGGEST? 


OR a third of a century librarians 
have been recommending THE SUR- 
VEY to meet this need. 
Actually THE SURVEY is two monthly 
magazines in one, published a fortnight 
apart. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Engagingly written, fully illustrated, 
features articles on labor-management, 
race relations, international relations; 
housing, health and medical care ; educa- 
tion; civil liberties. 

Eighteen times during the past eighteen 
months SURVEY GRAPHIC was cited 
on the Ten Outstanding Magazine Arti- 
cles Poster by Harper’s Council of Li- 
brarians. 


This Fall and Winter the SURVEY 
GRAPHIC will publish two special is- 
sues in its popular Calling America 
Series. The first will deal with freedom 
of communications in motion pictures, 
newspapers, magazines, radio and tele- 
vision. It will scrutinize for evidence of 
monopoly or political control at home and 
abroad that may prevent the uninter- 
rupted flow of information, regarded as 


| a contributing factor to world peace. The 


issue Offers no cure-all, but provides a 


rich source of factual information and 


basis for lively discussion. 


The Winter special issue will focus on 
Negro segregation in America and its 
effect on our social and economic pattern. 
Organizations, study groups, teachers, 
students, and religious leaders will ask 
you for these special numbers. 





SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


Concentrates on community organiza- 
tion, recreation, health, social planning, 
juvenile delinquency; family, child and 
public welfare; and federal services. 
SURVEY MIDMONTHLY is the only 
periodical that brings to community lead- 
ers, teachers, ministers and respbnsible 
citizens a correlated picture of commu- 
nity welfare programs plus reports of 
current experiments and experiences that 
can be adapted to their own communities. 


Nearly all major articles in THE 
SURVEY are indexed in Readers’ 
Guide and Public Affairs Infor- 
mation Service. 


Laura K. Martin writes in Magazines 
for School Libraries (H. W Wilson) 
“Both Survey Graphic and Survey Mid- 
monthly are taken in many school libra- 
ries and represent an intellectual view of 
the social situation and an effort at im- 
provement. Very factual and fair.” 


Frank K. Walters, in Periodicals for 
Small and Medium Sized _ Libraries 
(ALA) finds The Survey “not oblivious 
to the weaknesses of both sides. It dis- 
cusses rather than attacks.” 


Separately, either magazine is $3 
a year. Both—$5. Pro rata for 
short term. 


Meet today’s needs of your community 
leaders, teachers, students, social work- 
ers and other thoughtful readers. Add 
The Survey to your list! 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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At Your Service... 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage...and the 


opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario Street 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business’”’ 














New Cambridge Books 


JOHNSON AGONISTES 
by BERTRAND H. BRONSON 


Three brilliant essays on Johnsonia. The first, Johnson Agonistes, 
gives us a new picture of a struggling, challenging, Samuel John- 
son who was forever “flying at eagles”; the second essay, Boswell’s 
Boswell, draws extensively from the Malihide Private Papers and 
recreates the extraordinary and contradictory character of James 
Boswell; the final third of the book, Irene, examines this un- 
successful dramatic tragedy of Johnson’s. $2.00 


THE BEGINNINGS OF RUSSIAN HISTORY 
by N. K. CHADWICK 
Recent discoveries in the literature of surrounding countries have 
yielded new material about early Russian history. The author re- 
lates all entries to build a more general picture of the growth of 
the early Russian state. $2.75 


EASTERN EUROPE BETWEEN THE WARS, 1918-1941 
by HUGH SETON-WATSON 
We are pleased to announce that a new, revised, and enlarged 
edition of this important book is now available. 


“Probably the one mdispensable volume for those who wish to dis- 
cuss eastern European affairs with some competence.” 


—Hans Koun, N. Y. Times Book Review $6.50 
CAMBRIDGE THE 
UNIVERSITY MACMILLAN 
PRESS 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 11 COMPANY 
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aun: Bound Books... 


What Are They? 


Library-Bound books are new books 


CLASS “—_—" which have been completely over-sewed 
and reinforced | mr al buckram 
covers in accordance wit American 

BINDING po sa Association Class ‘‘A’’ specifi- 
cations. 


Librarians know that sooncr or later 
practically all library books must be CONTINUOUS 
rebound. Therefore it is economy to 
purchase books, Library-Bound, be- LOW-COST 
cause such books remain in constant 


uninterrupted circulation and do not CIRCULATION 


have to be rebound. 


LIBRARY More and more-librarians and school 
people recognize the sound business 


ACCEPTANCE — of buying Allen-Library-Bound 


ooks as evidenced by increased orders. 








oY eee Allen Company 





speci inforcing of | BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 

an Allen-Library- 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 

Bound book. ° . 
i Soe eee Write for current catalogues and lists 














Transparent PLASTIC 
MAGAZINE COVERS 


New, inexpensive Demco heavy 
gauge, transparent cellulose ace- 
tate magazine covers hold each 
magazine in five plates. Front 
and back covers held with two 
cellulose and cloth taped strips, 
one 13% inches wide; the center 
a ¥% inch kerotol strip. Sturdy, 
blue imitation leather bindings, 
reinforced with metal corners. 
Available in ten sizes. Prices 
f.o.b. destination. 






Iilustrated: 
front, inside 
cover, center 














spread. 
QUANTITY DISCOUNT 

No. 570—514" x 7%4"_---- 40¢ ea. 6 to 11 12 to 23-24 & Over 
No. 571—614" x 914”_____ 45¢ ea. 3% 10% 15% 
Ne. $7237" « 10°... 45¢ ea. 

No. 573-8 2 31"......-. 55¢ ea. 

No. 574—814” x 1114”"____55¢ ea. 

No. 575—9” x 1214”_____-_ 65¢ ea. 


No. 576—1014” x 1314”___75¢ ea. 
No. 577—111%4" x 1414"___75¢ ea. 








No. 578—1114” x 15___--- 85¢ ea. 112 $. Carroll St, Madison 3, Wis. 
No. 579—11” x 16”_______ 85¢ ea. 87 Wallace St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
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FIREBRAND 


BY HENRY TROYAT 


Winner of the Prix Goncourt 




















BRILLIANT biography, engrossing as fiction, packed with 
A all the inner conflicts which rack Dostoevsky’s immortal 
characters and form the theme of his great novels. November. 

512 pages * Woodcuts by S. Mrozewski * $3.75 


ti. aa 
Masterpieces of romanticism—love sto- S, 
ries, adventure stories, fairy tales and 


detective stories written by such immor- 
tals as Byron, Poe, George Sand, Heine, 


Hugo, Melville, Pushkin, Anderson. 
October. $5.00 WTKE, 


704 pages * Illus. by Z. Czermanski 
BEST STORIES OF THE ROMANTICISTS 


Edited by HERMANN KESTEN 


NATIONALISM AND ROYAL TWILIGHT . 
INTERNATIONALISM A HISTORICAL ROMANCE 


os By John Fitzga 
By Don Luigi Sturzo sa y 4 nd Y oe 
The idiot King Carlos of Spain and his innocent 





The position of the Church on nationalism and inter- Queen in a vivid, lusty story of the seventeenth cen- 
nationalism, on the clash of labor and capital, on tury. September 9th. $3.00 
types of political thought, and on the Catholic version 

of “One World” — presented by a liberal Catholic so- 

cial leader. A voice of profound optimism, speaking BACKSTAGE WITH JOE 

to men of all faiths. November. $3.50 


By Jack Aistrop 


Winner of the Tom Gallon Award and the 
DEATH MY GENERATION British Atlantic Award 
By Michael Fyodrov The exciting, many-faceted life which centers about 


an English playhouse during the war —amidst chorus 


An astonishing confession, unashamed, earnest and . : : 
girls, stripteasers and the soldiers who have no enemy 


revealing...this autobiography by the son of an 


American girl and a Russian nobleman is the record to fight. November. $2.50 

of a life that mirrors a whole generation which was 

doomed. September 23rd, $3.00 THE PRACTICE OF 
SEEDS IN THE WIND SEX EDUCATION 


By Dr. Eustace Chesser and Zoe Dawe 





By Francesco Jovine 


Robust and earthy, this novel of nineteenth century 
Italy weaves together the love story of Antoinetta and 
Pietro, and the struggles of Don Matteo, the parish to be used, not merely read, as a guide 


for the sex education of children of all 
priest, to create a wonderfully moving picture of life. oa 
Ocsober 14th. $3.00 ages. October. $3.00 PO 





Outlining a complete teaching course, 
including clear diagrams, this is a book 


Sor 00-076 sssecnatseeceronenen yee ane ROY PUBLISHERS S haw york 9, my 
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$3.00 
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enemy 


$2.50 
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Glare ecu WEF — 


HERE is a book for all ages! The pictorial 
history of Man's inventiveness—of all that he has de- 
veloped either to build or to destroy his world—from 
the first fire to the Atom Bomb. 


Every basic discovery —the wheel, the boat, gun- 
powder, steam, electricity — that has allowed us to 
alter or control our environment is pictured. And, 
man's use of his knowledge — both constructive and 
destructive — is described and explained. 


Fascinating and fact-filled, with a picture on every 
page, Man—the Maker provides knowledge without 
tears and leads to the inescapable conclusion that 
modern man is not obsolete—no matter how hard he 
tries to be. 


114 pages of pictures—30,000 words of text—$2.50 


MAN — the maker 


by EILEEN?J. GARRETT and ABRIL LAMARQUE 


CR@EAECIVE AGP press 


11 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17 
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HANDBOOK OF : 
CERVANTES: | 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS . = 
30th Edition, 1140 pages, & 

red silk cloth, $6.00 A Bibliography = 

Over 3200 schools critically described Raymond L. Grismer = 
or listed, cross referenced and indexed. = 
The Introduction surveys current educa- f ; = 
tional thought. Of all the Spanish authors = 
s 8 Cervantes, is the most univer- & 

BETWEEN TWO WARS sally known. His works have & 
> : been translated into nearly & 

a+ yang = nS every language, and interest in = 
. ei - ere " - nes: the man and his work is wide- = 

“A stupendous and devastating critique . : : = 
of American education,” Earnest Hooton, spread. Here in one alphabeti- = 
Harvard. “Rousing statements have be- cal list (by author, witha sub- & 
hind them an immense amount of re- ‘ ‘nd ‘ eae = 
search,” E. A. Ross, U. of Wis. “A solar ject index) appear the books, = 
book radiating common sense on a world essays, articles and other stud- = 
oa y ta marae, J. f, e. ies on the life of Cervantes, = 
s 8 his works and his imitators. & 

THE CONTINUING BATTLE a a 
For the Control of the Mind of Youth 2g TT 


168 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


“An admirable presentation of the cur- 
rent educational system,” Benjamin Fine, 
N. Y. Times. “Keeps me up at night fol- 
lowing the shooting stars and wondering 
what is to come next,” Charles Beard. 
“Should be required reading for every 
college president and teacher,” S. Raiph 
Harlow, Smith. 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


“One of the few books on education 
that made any sense to me,” Richard T. 
LaPiere, Stanford U. “One of the first 
books which I have sat down to read 
from cover to cover,” W. Lloyd Warner, 
U. of Chicago. “Challenges every edu- 
cator to rethink his educational func- 
tions,” Lloyd V. Ballard, Beloit. “Deeply 
impressed by the encyclopedic value,” John 
Dewey. 


Circulars and Table of Contents 
on Request 


Usual Library Discount 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 











He TTT TTTITTITTITTI MALL LAMM TLA LTCC 


Juvenile Delinquency: 


A Critical Annotated 
Bibliography 1937-1944 


P. S. de Q. Cabot 


Over 900 books, articles in 
periodicals and similar items 
are included, representing a 
selection from some eight 
thousand initially considered. 
Full bibliographical data and 
abstracts of content are given. 
The emphasis is on research, 
prevention and treatment. The 
book is scheduled for publica- 
tion in Septémber and the price 
is to be announced. 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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A NEW PLAN 


to encourage 
teen-age reading! 





LIBRARIANS AN 


way yours ae 


D TEACHERS HAVE ASKE 


: = 


ple do much more reading 
and like it! 











D FOR IT! 
LIBRARIANS AND TEACHER: 


S HAVE HELPED work IT OUT! 





SELECTION COMMITTEE 


MAX J. HERZBERG, Chairman. 
Past Pres., Natl. Council of Teachers 
of English; Past Pres., N. J. Assn. 
of Secondary-School Principals. 
RICHARD J. HURLEY, President, 
Catholic Library Assn.; Divisional 
Librarian in Education, Asst. Prof. 
of Secondary Edu., Univ. of Neb. 
MARK A. NEVILLE, Chairman, 
English Dept., John Burroughs 
School, St. Louis, Mo.; Chairman, 
Comm. on Book Lists for Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Natl. 
Council of Teachers of English. 
E. LOUISE NOYES, Head of Eng- 
lish Dept., Santa Barbara H. S.., 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

MARGARET SCOGGIN, Librarian, 
Nathan Straus Br., N.Y. Pub. Lib. 





To get full details 
and free sample 
copy of one of 


the Club books— 





THE 


of good books among teen-agers. 


in teaching. See list at left. 


time each month will help students — 
regularly a worth-while group of titles. Students 
themselves can get valuable business experience in 


handling the details. 
4. IT’S LOW PRICED. Books are only 25 


cents each, and in addition students receive 


free book dividends. 





Sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc. 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 





1. IT’S NEW. The only plan made with the help of librar- 


ians and educators to encourage the reading and owning 


2. IT’S AUTHORITATIVE. The Title Selection Commit- 


tee is composed of persons prominent in library work and 


3. IT’S EASY TO OPERATE. A few minutes of your 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


cr 
| Teen Age Book Club 

| Department 22 

| 1230 Avenue of the Americas 
| New York 20, N. Y. 

| 

| 

' 


Please send, without obligation, complete details about Teen Age 
Book Club, and a free sample of one of the books. 


RARER sc cccccccccasebbebecesecens 





Gans cig cmnen inane crus ce cana eo einen exe cme mam 
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OST -GE-OOOEs BOOKS 


Bernard $. Mason 


THE BOOK OF 


INDIAN CRAFTS AND 
COSTUMES 


Published: Sept. 11 


A revealing study of the crafts, customs and ways of 
life of the American Indian. All the necessary in- 
struction on preparing and assembling war-bonnets, 
moccasins, dancing bells, rattles, drums and fans. 
Step-by-step instructions and clear illustration de- 
scribe how to make pipe-tomahawks, beaded trinkets, 
wigs and a hundred and one other products of Indian 
craft. Illustrated, $3.00. 


’ 
RAT TLES —In this appealing book, the au- 
thor describes not only the history 


and use of Indian drums, tom-toms and rattles, but 
more important he tells how to make them. The text 
is ——s illustrated with line drawings illustrating 
the designs, the technique of making the drums, and 
the assembly of the completed drums. $2.50. 


WOODCRAFT —Hailed by experts as the 
. re book 


most comprehensive 
on woodcraft available. It has made thousands of 
friends because of the abundance of information on 
how to make good use of simple expedients. Per- 
meated through the books is the sound philoso hy 
that real camping is the ability to adjust onesel 
the out-of-doors. Illustrated, $3.50 


JUNIOR BOOK OF 
CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


—Full scope of campcraft and woodcraft is set forth 
with amazing simplicity and vividness. With the in- 
formation in this volume, anyone can camp success- 
fully, any time and any place. Although designed 
for young readers, it is proving popular with adults, 
also, because of its conciseness and dramatic clarity. 
Magnificently illustrated with drawings and full- 
page photographs showing the techniques. $2.50. 


THE BOOK OF 
JUNIOR WOODSMEN 


—One can well take care of himself in the woods 
with all the information found in this book. There 
are rules for cording, hooking pulpwood, how to use 
a peavey and cant-hook, how to carry logs and how 
to ride them. Splitting, fence making, and rules for 
barking are also found in this section. All necessary 
equipment is described and all instructions are sup- 
plemented by clear illustrations. $3.00. 

Meet the continuous demand of your young readers 

—and mature out-of-doors enthusiasts, too—by order- 
ing these five authoritative, instructive and thoroughly 
illustrated volumes, today. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Publishers since 1838 
67 West 44th St. New York 18, N. Y. 





Now Ready 


Our new basic list of re- 
placement titles for juve- 
nile readers has just come 
off the presses. Books listed 
are prebound with attrac- 
tive Picture Cover Bind- 
ings. We will be pleased to 
mail your copy upon re- 


quest. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 

















Special Library 


Resources 
VOLUME Il 


“Special Library Resources,’” Volume 
II, surveys 843 libraries in 25 states, 
containing over 49 million books, 6 
million pamphlets, 2 million maga- 
zines, 17 thousand newspapers, and 29 
thousand drawers of vertical file ma- 
terial. Volume III, containing infor- 
mation about 800 more special libra- 
ries and Volume IV, the cumulative 
index, will be published late in 1946. 
Arranged geographically. Organiza- 
tion and subject indexes. Plano- 
gtaphed. 644 pages. May 1946. 


Price: Vol. I, $6.20. Vol. 2-4, $22.90 
Complete set, 1-4, $29.10 


SpeciAL LisRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 E. 10th Street, New York 3 
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Thank you fo 





r our 50th anniversary: -° 





OUR fiftieth birthday is an occa- 
sion for thanking the faithful, friendly librarians 
who have made it possible. Without your support 

we would never have grown . . . without your en- 

couragement we would never have developed the rapid 
service on which you depend. 

We are happy to tell you that while we have been 
filling your daily needs, we have been developing sev- 
eral new items to speed the task of the librarian. Mate- 
rials shortages make it impossible to manufacture new 
items at this time . . . but soon additions to the Gaylord 
family of library supplies will evidence our determina- 
tion to grow in the future, as in the past. As in the 
past, too, our growth will be measured in terms of your 
satisfaction. 








GAYLORD BROS. inc. Ski ie 


MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY SUPPLIES 

















ESTABLISHED 
1902 











NEW and USED 
4360121711 14: BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


BOOKS iL Save MONEY 


iall de for h 
BOUGHT and SOLD p ren eg deny) een 


Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 


SAVE ieee, Ninesd with 
25% to 50% Black & whice mar- 


ble paper covering. 













f 


Select books from our i and —- 4 
FREE 100-page catalog pall on one end. 
and supplementary lists. WRITE TODAY 
More than 50,000 tities. For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
TO SELL — send us list APEX Line of Library supplies. 


of any books you may 
have for sale or 
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PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


2300 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8 
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HE first sets of the new 
Fan of Compton's 

arrived in the Editorial 
Department this morning. 
After spending several hours 
in an enthusiastic examina- 
tion of the volumes, I scrapped the 
copy that I had written in order to 
give you my first impressions of this 
—the most important edition that we 
have published in many a year. 

I knew, of course, what the new 
features were, for I had sat in on 
the planning and had seen them in 
various stages of development. But I 
had not previously realized how com- 
pletely the set would be changed in 
appearance and feeling. The newly 
designed covers and end papers are 
stunning, and I especially like the 
simplicity of the new page design. 
Now it will be much easier for chil- 
dren to find their references, for the 
page numbers stand out boldly and 
are in close proximity to the guide 
words which head each column. 


The set has been expanded by 
some 400 pages. I knew that too, but 
I was still surprised to find that my 
book rack would accommodate only 
fourteen of the fifteen volumes. So 
until a new rack arrives, WXYZ will 
be separated from the rest of the 
family. 

Children and grownups alike will 
be enthusiastic about the new colored 
illustrations. There are many pages 
of direct-color photographs illustrat- 
ing such articles as Birds, Fruits, and 
Flowers, and I have just been ex- 








omment 


claiming over the beauty of 
the colored photographs of 
mineral crystals. There are 
hundreds of new black and 
white photographs in the set 
also. 

Many new picture diagrams have 
been prepared for this edition, most 
of them in color. The new maps are 
colorful too. The state maps show 
every little hamlet and village, and 
all the places on each map are in- 
dexed on the reverse side. Colored 
physical maps for many countries 
have been added, and there are some 
very interesting product maps. The 
originals for these were made of clay. 
Tiny models of the various products 
were then superimposed and the 
whole photographed in color. 

Before I run out of space, I had 
better discuss text changes. There is 
not room for the full story here, but 
librarians will be particularly pleased 
at the thoroughness of revision in 
articles on countries and cities affected 
by the war. Many of these articles 
have been rewritten and re-illustrated, 
among others those on Russia and 
Germany. Much of the science mate- 
rial also has been rewritten or exten- 
sively revised. I may as well confess 
right now that I haven't read these 
scientific articles, but I am fascinated 
by the colored picture diagrams deal- 
ing with such subjects as Radar, Jet 
Propulsion, Atoms, Volcanoes, etc. 
Any one of these picture pages goes 
a long way to prove the truth of the 
old Chinese adage—‘‘One picture is 
worth a thousand words.”’ 

EZ1. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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The Idols of Librarianship’ 


By Blanche Prichard McCrum t 


LL of us librarians, as we have read our 

way through life, have come upon ideas 
on the printed page that have struck us like 
a light in a dark place. Once grasped, the idea 
has appeared again and again in further read- 
ing until it becomes formative in our thinking. 
The germ of the idea with which I should 
like to introduce my subject, ‘The Idols of Li- 
brarianship,”’ came to me from Francis Bacon, 
via his Advancement of Learning, first pub- 
lished in 1605. In this great work the writer 
discusses what he calls in his stately way the 
“confutation of images or idols” thus: 

As to the confutation of images, or idols, we 
observe that idols are the deepest fallacies of the 
human mind; for they do not deceive in particulars 
. . . by clouding and ensnaring the judgment; but 
from a corrupt predisposition, or bad complexion of 
the mind, which distorts and infects all the antici- 
pations of the undertaking. For the mind, darkened 
by its covering, the body, is far from being a flat, 
equal, and clear mirror that receives and reflects the 
rays without mixture, but rather a magical glass, 
full of superstitions and apparitions. (Advancement 
of Learning, Book v, chapter Iv, p. 207). 


By this word /dols, we agree I am sure, 
that Bacon meant presuppositions, miscon- 
ceptions, errors that creep into public think- 
ing because of provincialism, through inher- 
ited prejudices, by conventions, from isola- 
tion within ourselves, or by wrong use of 
words which are the symbols of ideas. These 
last misconceptions resulting from the wrong 





* A paper read before the College and Reference Section 
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use and understanding of words, Bacon called 
“the idols of the market place.” In his mind’s 
eye, if he were living today, he would, I think, 
see two men on the street corner, on their 
way to work, two women in the grocery 
store buying butter, two professors waiting 
for faculty meeting. Each member of a pair 
would be asking the other member questions 
and discussing this, that or the other idea— 
democracy, let us say. One man says he 
agrees with Plato that democracy is nothing 
but mob rule; another wonders what will 
happen to the poll tax if the Democrats are 
defeated; Mrs. Y quarrels with Mrs. Z be- 
cause OPA, liked by Mrs. Z, is anathema to 
rich Mrs. Y with money in her pocket—‘“This 
is Fascism, not democracy,” she says in a shrill 
voice when she finds she can get no butter. 
Another of the couples thinks it is silly to say 
that all men are created equal because they are 
not so; history proves it, and all the nonsense 
about abolishing classes in society should be 
stopped. A woman is furious because her 
child has failed his college board examina- 
tion. She demands equal rights for him to 
go to the college of his choice, else what price 
democracy? ‘But see here,” says Mr. A to 
Mr. X, almost if not quite shaking his fist, 
and off they go on another tangent. A young 
man, a simple pa and unlearned politi- 
cally as most of us are, is listening to all of 
this. On the basis of it he decides that democ- 
racy 7s a snare and a delusion, after all, rather 
than the faith for which our fathers and our 
friends have died, and so he goes off into 
some false ism or ideology that leads to poor 
citizenship and political disintegration. From 
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all this confusion and trivial talk comes also 
what Muriel Rukeyser calls ‘“The loose trans- 
lation of democracy into any kind of can-do 
brutality.” 

The word national is another word in grave 
danger at the moment. Used in the modern 
sense as the name of a remedy for the chaos 
in Europe when feudalism disintegrated, it 
originally meant the allegiance of men, not to 
numerous tyrannical barons, but to a larger, 
safer society under one strong government. 
Used today, it is all too often a shibboleth for 
greedy, selfish people who want the best of 
everything for one group inhabiting a given 
geographical area and identified as members 
of the same nation by custom. Perhaps the 
future peace of the world hangs on our ability 
to unlearn some of the idols of nationalism. 


This concept of danger in the misuse of 
words until the misuse rather than the true 
meaning becomes the accepted meaning is 
repeated again and again in literature and 
philosophy. Stuart Chase had it in mind 
when he called one of his books The Tyranny 
of Words. And Aldous Huxley in a clever 
introduction to his monograph on Peter 
Bruegel the Elder expresses it thus: 

Most of our mistakes are fundamentally gram- 
matical. We create our own difficulties by employ- 
ing an inadequate language to describe facts. . . . 
We are constantly giving the same name to more 


than one thing and more than one name to the same 
thing. ... 


until, he believes, we are intellectually un- 
buttoned. 

So much by way of preamble to the idea on 
which I imagine we all agree, namely that few 
words have suffered more than those that be- 
long to the practice of librarianship. For in- 
stance, as Guy Lyle says: ‘In the opinion of 
not a few, the tradition of the library as a 
storehouse of books and the librarian as a 
guardian of these books still clings like a mill- 
stone around the neck of the college librarian 
today.” Likewise, the cataloger is cursed by 
being considered nothing but a recorder, the 
administrator a factotum who “‘semed bisier 
than he was,” with so infinite a capacity for 
taking pains that he has no capacity for any- 
thing else. All these misconceptions and mis- 
uses of the terms in which librarianship ex- 
presses itself I propose to lump together and 
to call “The Idols of Librarianship.” The 
first section of my paper will be devoted to 
these idols which exist in the minds of the lay 
public; the middle section will treat of the 
idols within our own group; and the last sec- 
tion will be an invitation to all of us to go on 
a grand splurge of idol breaking! 
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Idols of the Layman in 
Librarianship 


In a college with which I am familiar, it is 
a pleasant custom to hold annually within the 
walls of the library, at the invitation of the 
economics department, the second meeting of 
the departmental seminar. Three members 
of the staff prepare a manual of the most im- 
portant or difficult reference works in certain 
sections of the field; the manual is mimeo- 
graphed and becomes first the syllabus for the 
meeting, then a Mudge’s guide in microscopic 
form for future independent use by students. 
The same three members of the staff divide 
the giving of the instruction among them, 
each lecturing for about half an hour. Then 
they show the pertinent tool books, there is 
a period of question and answer, followed by 
doughnuts and cider, and the evening breaks 
up in a friendly spirit of good will. 

After the most recent of these events, the 
professor in charge of the seminar, once chair- 
man of the library committee and the library's 
very good friend, came up to the librarian in 
gales of laughter. “Oh,” she said, “let me 
tell you what Annie Mae said after the semi- 
nar. Annie drew a long breath and she said, 
‘Oh, Mrs. X, J never knew before that li- 
brarians had to know anything.” Mrs. X, 
whose scholarship is the result, in part at 
least, of work done by many librarians, 
thought this speech so absurd as to be divert- 
ing. But the librarian felt, as did Queen 
Victoria when told a mildly naughty story, 
“We are not amused.”” Here was a senior, 
half through her fourth year in college, to 
whom it had never occurred that the staff who 
make possible so large a part of the process 
of learning from books knew anything. 

But not all such idols of librarianship are 
sculptured by students. Far from it. A pro- 
vocative book, Barzun’s Teacher in America, 
includes a chapter on libraries. It treats the 
librarian as a factotum with “the pursed lip, 
the tone of suspicion, the pouncing manner” 
of the man “governing by the rule that galls 
without repressing,” whose awesome subject 
of library science makes him familiar only 
with “tricks and numbers.” At the end the 
writer goes off in a huff, concluding that 
“there should be, in college work, less reliance 


on library books.” 

Again, Abraham Flexner, whose Universi- 
ties, American, English, German was an influ- 
ential educational document some sixteen 
years ago and is still being read by commit- 
tees on revision of the curriculum, in two 
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scornful footnotes dismisses library schools as 
unsuited to a place in university training. One 
of these notes I should like to quote: 

The inflation of college and university enrolment 
is partly due to an expanding system of prerequi- 
sites; nursing schools are urged to require for ad- 
mission two years of college work; library schools 
are beginning to require for admission a bachelor’s 
degree. Thus both college and university are bur- 
dened with unfit students and irrelevant graduate 
departments. 


Later in the same note, Mr. Flexner indig- 
nantly comments that the requirements for 
admission to the library school at Columbia 
are actually higher than for admission to his 
own favorite, the school of medicine. Surely 
here is an idol of ignorance, prejudice, and 
preconceived notions on a large scale. 

If we are encouraged, as we have every 
right to be, by the change in emphasis among 
more sensible people today, let us not forget 
that in the current epidemic of revisions of 
the curriculum—at Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
and at most of our colleges, I daresay, it is 
hard to see evidence of any just conception of 
the place of the library in achieving the de- 
sired reforms. A great teacher such as C. B. 
Tinker can and does say ; 

Without books—without, that is, the recorded 
thought of the past—no university, and indeed no 
civilization is possible, and for that reason it is 
necessary to be always repeating the familiar truths 
that the object of an education is to learn to read, 


and that a university is a collection of books. (Ad- 
dress to Yale alumni, 1924) 


But when one looks for the motivation of 
that concept through a new college plan for 
the curriculum, one’s eyes have to be strong 
indeed to see anything very encouraging. 
Idols of old habit, of vested interests, of a 
hierarchy conceived only in terms of tradi- 
tional classroom teaching are still barriers in 
the way of the effective use of a library as the 
glorious opportunity for self-education that 
it is. So much for examples of idols of li- 
brarianship without the fold. 


Idols of the Professional 
Librarian 


The first idol of professional librarianship 
that I should like to mention was once an 
angel. It has become an idol only by usurp- 
ing too much honor. This idol appears to me 
in the form of a large, menacing god of the 
machine. The unique contribution made by 
the United States to librarianship is its tech- 
nological improvements. Its flexible card cat- 
alog that may some day in a great university 
library occupy eight acres, its double-entry 
charging method, its system of stacks, its 
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classification schedules, its service desks, and 
so on. It seems to me impossible to doubt 
that imperative as was the need for this tech- 
nological revolution, and excellent as is each 
of these elements in the library of today, the 
organization, the system, the machine running 
along on wheels that we direct, to some extent 
at least, have us in dangerous thrall. 

Let me illustrate. When the in-service train- 
ing and development of college librarians are 
being discussed, one hears all sorts of sugges- 
tions. Staff meetings with elaborate pro- 
grams, papers presented by the staff, and all 
kinds of experiments are proposed to keep 
these busy people in touch with the intellectual 
world outside each individual’s daily round. 
Finally, a quiet voice from the back of the 
room may suggest that on a college campus 
excellent formal courses are offered, that they 
are rich in intellectual content, and that at- 
tending such courses may be a far more vital 
way of learning than the preparation of mis- 
cellaneous papers. Why not set certain mem- 
bers of the staff free for three hours a week 
to take such courses? But someone else 
shakes his head sadly, saying firmly that such 
innovations are impossible because the work 
must goon. The question then arises, what 7s 
the work proper to the college librarian? Is 
it to know as well as to do? Must he tend 
the machine so many hours that he can never 
enter into the life of the college at its source, 
so to speak, in the classroom, and bring out 
from thence not only new knowledge but 
new understanding of the needs of students ? 
The idol I see here is Man mastered by his 
machine, instead of being the master of it. 
The verb to do is conjugated too well in li- 
braries; the verbs to know and to be have all 
too little definite, effective consideration—at 
least in my own practice of librarianship I am 
aware of this failure to a high degree. 


Although I do not by any means agree in 
toto with fears concerning the crisis in cata- 
loging, nor, human nature being what it is. 
do I see research materials in great quantities 
being rapidly reduced to microcards, there are 
reasons for both ee to our problems. 
I am sure that libraries supporting innova- 
tions leading to simplification are feeling after 
ways and means of stopping the gigantic 
growth of our library machines and for free- 
ing us for more intimate and scholarly con- 
tacts with individual people in behalf of 
individual books. 

Librarians are not alone in their battle with 
the machine. It has been said over and over 
that the failure of our age is the failure of 
our spiritual development to keep pace with 
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our scientific progress. Let me offer a page 
out of Merriam’s Living Past as a scientist's 
witness to this problem. Surely the opinion 
of the onetime head of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington is worth noting: 

The future of mankind in the social sense de- 
pends then not alone upon our capacity to accumu- 
late and to organize. Ultimately, in handling our 
greatest and most critical affairs we must depend 
upon the capacity of individuals to understand and 
utilize the materials thus brought together {italics 
mine]. ... Not only must we know how to control 
the machine, but the individuals who operate it 
must have extraordinary knowledge and experience, 
making it possible for them to bring about con- 
tinuous readjustments of the parts while normal 
change is in progress. 


With continuing increase of knowledge and of 
complication in our social machinery, a limit is 
approached beyond which it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to handle forces which we organize, unless 
there be opened also the possibility of the develop- 
ment of the individual in the sense of enlarging his 
capacity for knowledge and ability to use it. (Mer- 
riam, Living Past, Scribner, 1930, p. 136, 138). 


Has not the paleontologist who made this 
statement expressed perfectly a dilemma of 
the librarian today ? 

The second idol made to themselves by li- 
brarians, which has had far-reaching conse- 
quences, is their tendency to make a low 
evaluation of themselves and their work. I 
shall not undertake to say whether this comes 
from the genuine humility that is so endear- 
ing in our friends or because librarians have 
preferred to function on a broader, more prac- 
tical plane of managerial and promotional 
activities, rather than on the rugged slopes 
of scholarship in subject fields where compe- 
tition is less merciful. Be that as it may, a 
phrase too often on the lips of most of us is 
that of “mere librarians.” And this attitude 
I find often present even if unexpressed. 
Against this notion all of us must take a stand 
as some of our leaders have already done. 
Among these Dr. Louis Round Wilson's pub- 
lished work points the way to a truly spacious 
concept of librarianship. Dr. Carl White's 
question ‘Is the Relation of the College Li- 
brary to the College Program That of Imple- 
ment or Adjunct?” (The Educational Record, 
January 1939, p. 60-77) gives a significant 
and illuminating starting point from which 
to estimate what can be done by the modern 
librarian working under = conditions. 
Dr. Harvey Branscomb’s ter on “Bridg- 
ing the Gap” in his Teaching with Books, 
Robert B. Downs’ “Academic Status for Uni- 
versity Librarians—a New Approach” (Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, January 1946, 
p. 6-9, 26), The Library as a Teaching Instru- 
ment, published by the State University of 
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Iowa under the librarianship of Dr. Ralph E. 
Ellsworth, and Mr. Lyle’s point of view ex- 
pressed throughout his Administration of the 
College Library are a few of the helpful 
sources for a better evaluation of the poten- 
tialities of librarianship as a great profession. 
All of these documents envisage libraries and 
librarians not as passive tools but as active 
participants in the educational program of the 
institutions in which they find themselves. 
Those of us who hark back to the ancient 
formula of acquiring, recording, and preserv- 
ing books, without transmuting these essen- 
tial activities into educational effectiveness, 
are continuing to build idols our successors 
must break or by which their own spirits may 
be broken. 


Idol of Bureaucracy 


I mention merely in passing the third idol 
of librarianship which seems to me to need 
destruction. It is our tendency to bureaucracy. 
Webster defines bureaucracy thus: 

A system of carrying on the business of govern- 
ment by means of departments or bureaus, each 
controlled by a chief who is apt to place emphasis 
upon routine and conservative action . . . hence, in 
general, such a system which has become narrow, 
rigid, formal, depends on precedent, and lacks 
initiative and resourcefulness. 


It seems obvious that in libraries the high 
degree of organization resulting in staff and 
line functions, the limited span of control of 
any head librarian, the cooperation of many 
hands to achieve long hours of service must 
give rise to all the dangers implied in this 
definition. The plodder who does not talk 
back and who gets mechanical work done is 
more soothing to the administrative head 
than the man ill at ease in a groove. Yet 
somebody (Hawthorne, was it?) said the 
world owes all its onward impulses to men ill 
at ease. 

The natural conservatism of a system in 
which the dislocation of one part upsets the 
whole gives rise to the danger that the ad- 
ministrative head will single out for advance- 
ment the friend and disciple whose conserva- 
tism matches his own and with whom he is 
comfortable. If the friend and disciple is 
politically minded, he plays on this situation 
and mediocrity and — politics enter 
in where worth and ability only should 
have been considered. No profession is free 
from these complications ; they must be sur- 
mounted, however, if librarianship is to at- 
tract the increasing number of people dis- 
tinguished by excellence of quality whom we 
so badly need. 
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In all that has just been said—and you will 
call most of it destructive—I see the great 
pry | for the future of librarianship. 
If all the problems were solved, and all the 
pioneering were done, what would be the 
challenge to spend and be spent for a su- 
premely worthy aim? Where the problem is, 
there is the opportunity. Librarians of the 
preatomic age made the technological revolu- 
tion. They met and mastered situations of 
terrifying complexity. Think of designing a 
classification for 1,000,000 books in the Li- 
brary of Congress! They have fought for 
appropriations, written reference books, im- 
provised buildings, created a professional 
literature, and given to us a going concern. 
If all that I have said means anything, it 
means that what is past is prologue; that new 
glories lie ahead for librarianship ; that there 
is room and to spare for creative imagination, 
for wide learning, for professional develop- 
ment in the practice of librarianship. And so 
I come to the third and last section of this 
paper in which I venture to suggest some 
forms of idol breaking in which we may 
engage with hope and zest. 


Idol Breaking 


The first idol I mentioned was that of the 
machine, with wheels going around, with 
a system in danger of becoming an end in 
itself, with a staggering mass of detail meant 
to serve the individual but by its very com- 
plexity almost obliterating a chance for indi- 
vidual service. The first remedy that I sug- 
gest here is so simple that you may find it 
absurd, but with what courage I can muster I 
offer it as a partial solution. It is the solution 
suggested by the psychiatrist to a nervously 
ill patient who is forced to live in a bad 
environment without hope of escape. Given 
such a situation, the doctor’s advice is: If you 
cannot change your environment, change your 
attitude towards it. 

Sharp edges do not cut when we do not 
thrust ourselves upon them. Stone walls do 
not a prison make if our spirits are free. Even 
if a forty-hour schedule in a library is far too 
long for the best results from the individual, 
its rigors can be . by brief dips into 
the ocean of ideas by which we are sur- 
rounded. If statistics and charging routines 
and reserved books threaten to overwhelm us, 
like the waves of a sea that is never still, we 
can ride out the storm if we see these trouble- 
some things not as ends in themselves but as 
means to a great end: the spread of education 
in a free society. 
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We can have justifiable pride and faith, 
too, in the investment of our intellectual lives 
in our work. Any activity—carpentry, brick- 
laying, dishwashing—can be accepted as an 
intellectual challenge to speed, to perfection 
of results, to greater skill, to work against 
one’s own best record and improve it ; so also 
with the necessary mechanics of librarianship. 
It is the loss of interest, the lack of constant 
professional attention to the improvement of 
our performance that is our danger, no less 
than the nature of the performance itself. If 
no librarian were ever perfunctory, or slow, or 
dilatory, or asleep, or ungracious, or irritated, 
or blind to an opportunity in any smallest 
undertaking, what heavenly places libraries 
v wld be! This renaissance and reformation 
it is within us to make, while saving our pro- 
fessional souls at the same time. 


However busy we may be as we tend our 
machines, we are probably no busier than 
Justin Winsor was when, as librarian of 
Harvard College, he compiled his monu- 
mental Narrative and Critical History of 
America. None of us is quite so troubled by 
decisions as was Franklin D. Roosevelt from 
1933-1945. Yet in those years he did not 
cease to work on his stamp collection as a 
student in that hobby that was to him also a 
field of research. Each librarian, too, needs 
a library avocation along with his vocation— 
a bibliography that wants making, a manu- 
script collection that is crying to be calendared, 
photography of rare books, wide knowledge 
of contemporary poetry—something to master 
and to use. With such an interest always at 
hand, we can retreat from our routines for 
small, quiet times of productive work that 
refresh us. I am not very sure of the absolute- 
ly right answer to many things, but I am sure 
of this—that every librarian without such an 
interest at which he works is a sinner against 
his own librarianship. 


Let me give an illustration from another 
hard-pressed group—that of the college presi- 
dent. A few weeks ago one of these gentle- 
men appeared in my office to request the use, 
for the afternoon, of five fifteenth-century 
manuscripts that belong to his field of re- 
search. It was my privilege to supply these 
and to receive them again when the visitor's 
long hours of concentrated work were over. 
Knowing that for many years he had been 
the distinguished head of a large, active col- 
lege, I ventured to ask how he found time for 
such meticulous scholarship. His answer came 
promptly, with clear conviction: “I have 
never’ allowed my administrative duties to 
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defeat my research.” We librarians need 
more of the same spirit. 


The next method of idol breaking to be 
suggested is one to which I have given long 
and anxious thought, without arriving at even 
the end of the beginning of the solution of its 
many problems; and so I offer it in experi- 
mental fashion and urge members of this 
group to take it on their professional con- 
sciences, collectively and individually, for it 
seems to me almost painfully important. 
What I have in mind is a much more satisfac- 
tory classification of personnel and division of 
labor than most of us have achieved in our 
libraries. 


It was once said of the late John Cotton 
Dana, one of the country’s most distinguished 
librarians, that he could not rest until every 
one in the Newark Public Library, pages in- 
cluded, was doing what the individual could 
do best. Heartily as I believe in scientific job 
analysis and scientific classification of per- 
sonnel, I also believe that such analysis and 
classification is dust and ashes unless the indi- 
vidual powers of the individual human being 
are liberated and used to the best possible 
advantage. 


The world over, and in librarianship, too, 
there are people with imaginative, creative 
minds, and those who are routine-minded. 
The first are unhappy in a rut; the second are 
unhappy anywhere else. It seems very clear 
to me that small, round pegs will aspire to 
large, square holes and large, strong pegs will 
fail to fit into holes too small for them until 
we face these differences far more squarely 
than we do now. 


One way of facing them suggested here 
looks to the development of the gifted and 
unusual member of the staff. If each library 
analyzed the possibilities for achievements 
“above the call of duty” within its own situa- 
tion and mapped these out as the research 
province of members of the staff, there would 
always be a sense that one’s reach was exceed- 
ing one’s grasp—a situation full of stimula- 
tion. Let me list a few possible fields of study 
in this connection: 


The archives of the college, including the lives 
and histories of the founders of the institution. 

The curriculum of the college in relation to the 
best educational studies available for considera- 
tion. 

The historical background of the various special 
subject collections in the library. 

Printing and binding of books and the literature 
of these subjects. 
_ Subject bibliography in relation to the particular 
interests of the college and the emphasis of its book 
collection. 
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Scientifically kept records of work accomplished 
with recurring analysis leading to improvement, 
particularly in circulation and reference work. 

Responsibility for the development of various 
divisions of the book collection, implying extensive 
knowledge of the subject in question and its bib- 
liography. 


You will think instantly of more and better 
ways to widen the horizons of all of us. But 
I submit that to see one’s immediate work in 
relation to a larger circumference of interest 
is mentally hygienic as well as an effective way 
of breaking the idols of commonplace prac- 
ticality and the vestigial remains of clerical 
and housekeeping activities that tend to make 
our colleague of the teaching staff believe in 
a new version of Bernard Shaw, which might 
read: ‘“Those who can, teach; and those who 
cannot, manage the library.” 

The last idol of librarianship I offer for 
your breaking is in the field of the professional 
education of librarians. Perhaps the majority 
of us have had a fairly usual preparation for 
our work: a liberal arts degree and one or two 
years of additional study in our professional 
field, reinforced by experience. We are grate- 
ful for what we have received, and belonging 
as we tend to do to a conservative breed, we 
are loyal to the tradition that shaped us. But 
unless we are careful this loyalty may turn 
into a drag on the library schools that are 
prepared to make courageous experiments to 
meet new needs. 

From the partial viewpoint of a practicing 
librarian, and with great humility, I offer the 
following suggestions for changes that seem 
to me imperative if our successors are to go 
forward creatively in the complicated world 
of the future. 


Let us give terminal courses in junior colleges 
for library technicians who will be to librarianship 
what laboratory technicians are to the medical pro- 
fession, what practical nurses are to professional 
nurses. (Incidentally, a very fine statement of a 
comparable separation of nursing into two types, 
practical and professional, appeared in the Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch of July 6, 1945, p. 5, in a 
quotation from Dr. William T. Sanger, president 
of the Medical College of Virginia.) Make this 
work for library technicians less rather than more 
theoretical and include in it a large amount of prac- 
tice work, so that holders of the certificate will 
acquire actual experience in cataloging, in order 
work, and in circulation work. In the latter cate- 
gory emphasize the public relations feature and 
personality. Set a standard of pay for this work that 
institutions can hope to meet, plan flexible entrance 
requirements, try to secure large numbers of stu- 
dents, and frankly face the fact that libraries cail 
for a large amount of routine work, acceptably done 
by the docile, neat, accurate workers that the boards 
of admission now think of as proper students of 
librarianship. 
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Let us then set up a three-year training course for 
professional librarians by reaching out into the sub- 
ject fields of graduate departments of universities 
to organize interdepartmental specialization similar 
to programs now offered in comparative literature, 
comparative religion, public administration, history 
of art, etc., the result obtained to be special subject 
knowledge over a fairly broad field, secured in the 
appropriate departments. The curriculum in librar- 
ianship (and the library school would supervise the 
whole program) would include reference and bibli- 
ographical work and history of libraries, all on an 
advanced graduate level, and all related by projects 
to the field of subject specialization. The economic 
and educational trends of the present being as they 
are, without some such elevation of our offerings 
into genuinely scholarly disciplines, I do not see 
how we can compete with inducements offered by 
other professions in attracting leaders needed in 
librarianship, or prove the ability of our graduates 
through work that prepares for performance in 
responsible posts. 


It would be hoped that such training would 
also include a humanistic program, with the 
book at its heart, so that the cultivated book- 
lover would find in the history of printing, in 
knowledge of rare books, in fine command 
of the foreign languages in which early books 
were printed, in wide, critical reading the 
studies that will develop the Richard Garnetts, 
the Wilberforce Eameses, the Anthony Pa- 
nizzis of the future. 


If such departures are made in education 
for librarianship while the current offerings 
of present curricula are continued, it would 
seem that all needs would be met. Particular- 
ly will this be true if head librarians find 
means for helping their gifted young people 
who are already graduate librarians to go on 
with their doctorates through leaves of ab- 
sence on part or full pay, by part-time work, 
and by all the devices that ingenuity can find 
or invent. 


Failing some such changes from the pres- 
ent conventions—or better changes than those 
suggested—I see little hope of holding for 
our own people top epee calling for the 
disciplines imparted by genuine scholarship ; 
nor do I see hope in any other way for a 
sufficiency of contented routine workers to 
hew the library wood and draw the library 
water, activities now scorned by many young 
graduates at the end of their first year’s train- 
ing, when their worth even in these more 
pedestrian matters is not proved. 

All that has been said declares a faith firm 
as the hills that the golden age of librarian- 
ship lies ahead. There are perils in the way; 
worse still, perhaps, are the prosaic difficul- 
ties, large and small, that easily beset us; so 
much the greater challenge in moving up to 
the front. With belief in our profession, 
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with joy in our heritage of work, with en- 
riched education for librarianship, we can go 
forward with vigor, remembering what a 
great man said in another time of crisis: ‘“The 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to 
the stormy present. As our case is new, so 
must we think anew and act anew.” 


Two-Way FLOW OF SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 
STARTS AGAIN 





As shipping space again becomes available, the 
library of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
resumes its exchange of publications with foreign 
institutions. During the war, which halted the two- 
way flow of scientific and technical knowledge, the 
library placed in reserve nearly 300,000 copies of 
department bulletins and circulars for eventual 
shipment overseas. Now almost 300 boxes are 
ready to leave the country—24 boxes for France; 
23 for Russia; 20 for China; and smaller lots for 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Greece, Italy, 
Finland, and other countries cut off from us after 
World War II began. These boxes, it is expected, 
will pass other boxes packed with reports on re- 
search carried on in the wartorn countries abroad 
since 1940. Thus, once more scientists and stu- 
dents in the fields of agriculture and nutrition all 
over the world will have at their disposal results of 
workers in their special fields in every country. 

Before the war the department library's mailing 
lists contained nearly 10,000 addresses, mostly the 
libraries of universities and technical and agricul- 
tural institutions. These lists have been checked to 
eliminate the names of institutions no longer in 
existence. 
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A Library Club on a College Campus 


By Christine Russell Davis * 


S there need for a college library to adver- 
tise its assets to the students? This is a 
question which arises whenever a library 
staff seeks to discover whether there is effec- 
tive integration of student use of the library 
with that of classroom instruction, or to deter- 
mine the sufficiency of the library’s influence 
upon the college community, or to increase 
its circulation. 


The circulation statistics at North Carolina 
College for Negroes had been merely a quan- 
titative evaluation of the library's activity 
and gave no. indication of the quality of 
reading done. Reserve books, as usual, were 
used most frequently. It was decided then to 
keep a borrower's record of the undergraduate 
students making two-week loans, beginning 
with the school year. This activity, in itself, 
is not new, neither is it without fallacies, 
since the mere borrowing of a book provides 
no guarantee that the book is actually read by 
the borrower. But the fact that a student 
selects a book, goes through the process of 
borrowing it, and then reads parts of it ac- 
cording to his individual interest, is habit- 
forming. He learns the value of finding 
interesting, useful, and informative material 
while browsing through the library's re- 
sources. 


Examination of the borrower's records at 
the end of the first quarter revealed ten spe- 
cific points: 


Titles of specific books used by a particular student. 

Number and spread of books borrowed over a 
period of time. 

Relationship of books borrowed to courses being 
taken, if any. 

Exploratory nature of the books borrowed. 

Voluntary readers among the students. 

Classification and sex of borrowers. 

Clue to student likes and dislikes in the field of 
free reading. 

Whether prolonged contact with the library affect- 
ed the student’s reading. 

Specific academic departments making the greatest 
demands on the library's resources. 

Relationship between the academic honor roll and 
those students who borrowed the greater number 


of books. 


An analysis of the borrower's record was 
presented by the librarian during a chapel 
program. It was hoped that a friendly, yet 
competitive spirit might be aroused among 


* Circulation Librarian, North Carolina College for 
Negroes, Durham, North Carolina. 
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the students when they learned that the high 
and low borrowers were arranged by classi- 
fication and sex as well as by name. As a 
further effort to stimulate interest, a list of the 
fifty-two students who had read ten or more 
books during the quarter was displayed on 
the bulletin boards in prominent places 
around the campus. The two-week loans in- 
creased noticeably after the program, and at 
the circulation desk the staff was asked quite 
frequently to explain the borrower's record 
more fully. 

The fifty-two top ranking student borrow- 
ers were sent personal invitations to meet 
with the staff in order to form a library club. 
At the first meeting, the librarian praised the 
students for their obvious interest in books 
and gave each a copy of Good Reading, 1000 
Books Briefly Described, prepared by the 
Committee on College Reading of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. A col- 
lection of charts, pictures, and books depict- 
ing the history of printing and book develop- 
ment was arranged in the reading room, and 
described by the librarian. 

The second meeting of the club coincided 
with the celebration of China Book Week, 
with unique articles on display. The third 
meeting gave us an opportunity to present a 
member of the faculty, who was author of a 
recently published book. He described to the 
students the process of writing and getting a 
book published, step by step, in an informal, 
humorous manner. Emphasis was placed upon 
the fact that time, patience, and diligence are 
drawn upon heavily before a book reaches the 
public. The club celebrated Negro History 
Week, featuring collecting books by Negro 
writers, and on another occasion heard Clare 
Leighton, English woodcut artist. 


By this time the students had become well 
acquainted with the library club, and an 
evaluation of its influence as well as determin- 
ing actual goals attained was possible. First, 
statistics showed a definite increase in circu- 
lation of two-week loans. For example, the 
year preceding the custom of keeping a bor- 
rower's record, statistics revealed the total 
circulation as 4,888. The first year during 
which the record was kept the figure rose to 
6,151. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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48,000 newspaper pages 


_..in one file drawer 


how Recordak microfilming can help 


you build up files of out-of-town papers 


SPRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 


—and its library application 


F you want to maintain back files of many 

leading newspapers... to give your readers 

a service the biggest library could be proud of, 

without increasing your storage problems. . . 
here’s all you have todo... 


. . . get, from the papers you're interested in, 
Recordak microfilm prints of their bound files. 


. install, in your reference rooms, Recordak 
Model C Film Readers. 


By doing those two simple things, you can 
make available to your readers, for quick, easy 
reference, files of hundreds of important 
newspapers . . . And hecause one roll of 
Recordak microfilm holds 800 newspaper pages, 
you can store these files in 2% of the space 
bound files would require . . . 


For more information about the many ad- 
vantages of Recordak microfilming . . . about 
its other important applications in the library 
field . .. write us. Recordak Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Is A Breeder of War! 


lt ls A Disease 


CONTAGIOUS but not INHERITABLE 
CHRONIC but not INCURABLE 
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ANATOMY OF RACIAL 
INTOLERANCE 


Reference Shelf 
de Huszer 282 pages $1.25 


The book is a compilation of convincing, readable pro- 
nouncements of thirty-two recognized authorities under the 
general headings: What Race Is—General Discussion—Causes 
of Race Prejudice—Remedies for Race Prejudice. 


It is doubtful if anyone can sincerely question the facts or 
findings presented in this important book. If the prescribed 
remedies were taken “one world” would be assured. 


“Anatomy of Racial Intolerance” may be bought on a Reference 


Shelf Subscription, 4 ($1.25) Books for $3.40: 


ANATOMY OF RACIAL INTOLERANCE 
PALESTINE: JEWISH HOMELAND? 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1944-1945 
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Stephens Will Charge a Book, 
a Picture, a Costume. ... 





By Elvajean Hall * 


‘ ‘lp? you mean to say,” was the surprised 
comment of the new student, ‘‘that 

all the pictures in the offices, studios, and class- 

rooms are borrowed from the library ?” 

We hastened to explain that not only did 
we lend pictures to the faculty for these pur- 
poses but that she, a student, could “‘borrow”’ 
a picture of her own choosing—a foot square 
or six feet square—to hang in her dormitory 
room for a year. This is just one of the un- 
usual services which the general library offers 
Stephens College students. 

Two of these unusual services are the per- 
sonal library and the picture collection. It 
would be possible for each girl to bring with 
her from home all the books with which she 
wishes to surround herself. Some do. Other, 
about one-fourth the student body, borrow a 
“personal library” from the college library. 
This collection is not a part of the general 
book stock. It has its own shelf list and cat- 
alog. No markings of library ownership or 
classification appear on the spine so that in 
the students’ bookcases a personal library 
truly looks “personal.” The librarian’s office 
serves as headquarters and a personal library 
is tailored to a student's needs. Each girl may 
borrow as many as eight books from the col- 
lection to keep for the entire year. Some 
novels and biographies of established value 
are included ; most of the books, however, are 


* Librarian of the General Library, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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ROOMMATES SELECT PICTURES AND BOOKS—FOR THAT PERSONAL TOUCH IN THEIR ROOM 


anthologies or reference works—books which 
will supplement the reserve shelf and give an 
added boost to the writing of term papers. 
Popular titles include Newman's Stories of 
the Operas, Mantle’s Treasury of the Theatre, 
Whiton’s Elements of Interior Decoration, 
Van Doren’s Anthology of World Poetry, 
and the Victor Book of the Opera. 

Many girls come to the library with their 
course registration cards when selecting per- 
sonal libraries and the most common ques- 
tion of all confronting the librarian is, “Will 
you help me pick books which I can use for 
Blank’s class?” 

In like manner roommates (there are no 
single rooms at Stephens) may select one 
picture to borrow for the year. Long and 
protracted are the discussions and arguments, 
the weighing pro and con, the taking out and 
bringing back, before a picture aesthetically 
acceptable to both roommates may be decided 
upon. Both pictures and books are charged 
on regular library cards the same as ‘‘regular’”’ 
books—only there will be no two-week re- 
minders, no overdues, no fines—unless Susie 
Stephens neglects to return them in May! 

Another unusual service offered Stephens 
students is the use of a record collection of 
approximately 3,000 discs. A listening room 
with overstuffed furniture and davenport is 
provided for student use in the library quar- 
ters. Approximately 1,500 records a month 
are played in this room. Some of this use is 


Townsend Godsey 
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BORROWING COSTUMES—GETTING A REFILL 


purely recreational—or rehabilitating; some 
is part of the study program. Rehabilitating ? 
Yes. There was one student who week after 
week would arrive at the library breathless 
and fairly sputtering. Her manners and 
courtesy were nil. She was wild-eyed, flushed. 
Finally after one particularly east en- 
counter, the librarian took her aside and asked 
what was the matter. Apparently she had a 
grudge against the whole human race. 

“Mad? I'll say I’m mad! Every time I 
have a fight with my roommate or want to kill 
somebody, I run down here and listen to the 
Tschaikovsky Sixth. It’s the only way I can 
keep from doing something I'll be sorry about 
later.” 

The record collection is used, however, 
other than for class assignments and recrea- 
tional listening. Radio classes have based 
their practice programs on it. Both the cam- 
pus radio station KTX and the Stephens hour, 
“Musical Adventuring,” on the local commer- 
cial station draw from the collection for their 
programs. The librarian who works with 
music and radio students offers them sugges- 
tions and helps tie their programs to local 
events: mentioning numbers being played by 
the St. Louis and Kansas City orchestras; the 
recordings of outstanding performers who 
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are currently appearing on the campus, or who 
soon will be; the recordings of music which 
the Stephens College orchestra or glee club 
is preparing for its next concert. 

Amusing are some of the reference ques- 
tions in the field of music. While a few stu- 
dents possess a wide acquaintanceship with 
classical music, a greater number know only 
hit tunes. Help must be given this group 
when they are called upon to select recordings 
for broadcasts, style shows, dormitory ‘‘medi- 
tations,” and projects of the humanities and 
communications departments. In each case 
the librarian discusses possible selections with 
them, gets their ideas, discovers the mood 
they wish to establish, helps them pick out a 
number of appropriate works, and sends the 
students into the listening room to make the 
final decision. 

The librarian will not soon forget her 
initiation into the field of music reference. 
Were Conan Doyle labeling it, it would go 
down in the annals as “The Case of the 
Breathless Student.” In the ten-minute inter- 
mission between classes a girl raced in, de- 
manded on the wing some mood music ‘“‘to 
fit the personality of a man who was bad but 
not as bad as he appeared to be’’—enough 
music for a fifteen-minute show —to be 
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snatched en route to rehearsal. Another ex- 
ample took place much later in the school 
year. A student came asking for help on a 
radio production, this time poised and calm. 
She knew what she wanted. Somebody in the 
dormitory had given her some tips. 

“I think I'd like to hear the record Pa- 
thetic,” she inquired in the manner of one 
asking for Saint Louis Blues or Day by Day. 
‘Somebody told me it is good and spooky and 
would work in well with my show.” The li- 
brarian blinked a time or two before deciding 
that Tschaikovsky’s Symphony No. 6 in B 
Minor was what the girl had in mind. 

The librarian was asked by one of the music 
clubs to serve as project sponsor and part of 
the work of the club has been the preparation 
of music bulletins and exhibits for both li- 
brary and conservatory buildings. 

A frequent scene—hinting more of a cloth- 
ing store than a library—finds girls ‘‘borrow- 
ing” costumes for special occasions from the 
archives—a rare collection of historic wearing 
apparel which belonged to one of the college 
founders. ‘One taffeta dress, one travel dress 
bound in plaid with peplum and belt’’—the 
librarian jots down on a charge slip more in 
the manner of a dry-cleaning list than Dewey! 


A girl who calmly fills her pen is taking 
advantage of still another unusual feature of 
the general library—free ink. At Stephens 
there is no embarrassment caused by a pen’s 
running dry, no borrowing or begging or 
putting of pennies in a slot, Ink—all types, 
all brands, all colors—is free for the asking. 
Usually five or six kinds are available on the 
circulation desk; “‘rarer varieties’ are kept 
behind the scenes. How can a library in a 
school of nearly 2,300 offer this service? This 
question has been asked many times and the 
explanation is simple. Last year’s students 
unknowingly bequeath it to this year’s 
group. Each June the librarian makes the 
rounds of the dormitories and brings back 
hundreds of ink bottles which students have 
left behind. The residence counselors coop- 
erate by packing the ink in cartons for 
easier transportation—and thus another year’s 
“free” ink supply is assured. 


The general library will charge you a book, 
a picture, a costume! It will supply you with 
free ink or a piece of paper or even lend you 
a pencil. But still more important—and more 
unusual in a school which now has the largest 
enrollment of any women’s college in the 
United States—it will give you the “personal” 
touch. One of the staff's most ambitious proj- 
ects during the past two years has been the 
attempt to become better acquainted with stu- 
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dents using the general library's services. This 
is done by auditing in the fields of one’s par- 
ticular interests or hobbies. One assistant has 
been attending art and literature classes; an- 
other has enrolled in the “Bride’s Cooking 
Class”; another visits philosophy and Chris- 
tian ethics; while the librarian herself has 
taken part in music and religious activities, 
taking work in the conservatory. 

The result of this experiment has been 
greater rapport between library worker and 
student. Students come to feel that they know 
the librarian with whom they have been in 
class better than the one they have met in the 
across-the-counter capacity only. They feel 
that they know her personally, and that she 
knows both what they are doing and are ex- 
pected to accomplish in the course. These 
students, in turn, are encouraged by the in- 
structor to seek out their librarian ‘‘classmate”’ 
for assistance when in the library. In this way 
the informality of the school is maintained. 





A LIBRARY CLUB ON A 


COLLEGE CAMPUS 
(Continued from page 48) 

Not only did the total circulation increase, 
but the number of students who borrowed 
books increased every quarter as well. Of 
the college enrollment of 700, there were 367 
borrowers during the first quarter, 433 during 
the second quarter, and 488 during the third. 

Thirdly, the numbers of students who bor- 
rowed ten or more books during a quarter, 
thereby becoming members of the library club, 
increased proportionately as the number of 
borrowers grew. 

Furthermore, in the reference questions 
that were asked, and in the requests for aid in 
finding material to clarify classroom points, it 
was noticeable that the students were cogni- 
zant of the resources available to them in the 
library. 

Above the increased use of the library as 
shown by numbers are the intangible values 
which form a part of personal philosophies, 
and are concrete steppingstones to ultimate 
achievement as gaps in inadequate back- 
grounds become filled through reading ex- 
periences. Moreover, the library club’s pro- 
gram exerted a cultural influence of under- 
standing and tolerance. 

On a campus where the student body is a 
small, cohesive group, a library club is an 
effective method of publicity through which 
the assets and resources of the library may be- 
come known to the students. It is through 
this knowledge that the foundation for stu- 
dent-classroom integration is laid. 
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A Professor Looks at the 
College Librarian 


By George Stewart Stokes * 


[J SILLUSIONMENT comes early and 


often to the romantic soul, but it wasn’t 
until my undergraduate days that I realized 
just how ineffectual a thing a book per se 
really is. To my naive mind, if “reading 
maketh a full man,” then reading much must 
make a much fuller man. And I had fancied 
that librarians could read! There they were, 
surrounded by the collective wisdom of the 
ages: books, the greatest catholicon known to 
man. Great indeed should be their sagacity. 
Great indeed should be their humanity. But 
what was the effect of all this store of learn- 
ing upon them? A book is a title—no more 
—a number, a nuisance that must be hauled 
from-a shelf or handed over a counter. And 
those unwary innocents who dared disturb 
the miasmal gloom of the librarian’s domain 
in quest of some volume were creations of 
the devil fit only to be scorned. 

Up until my undergraduate days, I had 
thought theater box office attendants a race 
apart, the quintessence of insolence. There 
they perched in their little cubicles, encircled 
by countless passports to Elysium, one, two, 
or three of which you were so anxious to 
possess and they were so loath to hand over. 
There you stood, begging silently and end- 
lessly the while the attendant rummaged in 
the cavernous depths beyond or beneath your 
range of vision. There you stood, shifting 
from weary foot to weary foot, the while he 
barked into a ‘phone or, worse, stared va- 
cantly past you. It remained an unceasing 
mystery to me how theaters ever managed 
to get themselves filled, so consistent were 
the efforts of the box office attendants to keep 
them empty. 

Then came the day I first took my reading 
seriously. Then came the day I first entered 
a great and thrilling library. (The little pub- 
lic affair down the street had been good 
enough for Mr. Baum’s Oz books, but it 
wasn't a real library.) And what happened ? 
I took my place at the call desk and waited. 
Minutes ticked into hours. Day dwindled 
into dusk, and the dust of the place settled 
quietly about me. My beard grew; my dew- 





* Faculty Member, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 
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laps sagged. A palsy as of infinite years 
shook my aging limbs. I made faint and 
feeble signs in the direction of the librarian, 
the attendants, anyone who could help me. 
All I wanted was a book, just one little book. 
Surely it wouldn’t be missed from al] that 
voluminous store. Surely it wasn’t too much 
to ask... . 


The time came—as it does to all who per- 
sist in the business of beating the librarian 
at his own game—when I was granted per- 
mission to enter the stacks and search out the 
books I wanted for myself. Then to my 
boundless wonder I found an entirely differ- 
ent but equally disturbing situation. At the 
call desk “Ignore him!’’ had been the watch- 
word. But not so in the stacks, for they were 
crawling with spys, minions of the librarian. 
Every time I ascended the termite-riddled 
ladders provided for the reaching of books- 
beyond-reach, or every time I sprawled my 
length on the floor—the books I sought never 
being on the comfortable middle shelves 
I was confronted by some underling smiling 
a sickly smile or clucking a warning cluck. 
And if ever I dared return a volume to its 
plainly visible niche upon the shelf, up 
would pop a ghastly hireling to hiss in my 
ear: ‘‘A book misplaced is a book lost !”’ 

My experience with the card catalog was 
of the same sort. Those times I just couldn't 
find the book I wanted listed anywhere nor 
under any conceivable title—that the system 
by which books are arranged is called 
“dewey” strikes me as supreme understate. 
ment—those times, I say, when the librarian 
had played her little game of burying a book 
too well, then searched I in vain for someone 
to help me unravel the mystery of the miss- 
ing title. Attendants vanished into thin air, 
whisked curiously ‘away on their fagotty 
brooms, and I was left in plague-like solitude 
to seek and not find. But let the book whose 
number I am after be Gargantua or the De- 
cameron or even Studs Lonigan ot The Nude 
in Art, and there invariably, leering at me 
over my shoulder, is none other than the 
Head Harpy. Never once has the librarian 

(Continued on page 54) 
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A College Librarian Looks 


at the Faculty 
By Marjorie Rogers Dowling * 


Y -mndergraduate days were spent in a 


distant and roseate era when college 
professors were generally regarded as belong- 
ing to a superior order of beings. I had a 
feeling almost of reverential gratitude toward 
these Olympian creatures who opened before 
me a world of thought but dimly glimpsed 
in a mediocre high school course, and, along 
with history, literature, and the elements of 
library administration, I gradually absorbed 
the idea that the solution to all the world’s 
problems could be found by turning them 
over to the professors. A predepression 
“plug” for the Brain Trust! 


Admission to the outer sanctum of the aca- 
demic world came with my first position in a 
university library, and shortly, alas, the rosy 
glow dissolved and the faculty aura faded 
into the light of common day. I gradually 
came to the shocked realization that a faculty 
member was not per se a model of all the 
virtues, moral and intellectual, and often, not 
only were they possessed of the proverbial 
feet of clay, but the figurative aluminum sili- 
cate extended pretty well into the upper re- 
gions of the professorial anatomy. 


One of the first sources of disillusionment 
was the bitter feud between the austere heads 
of the two most erudite departments on 
campus and, specifically, the abrupt refusal 
of one learned gentleman to return a library 
book when he discovered that it was needed 
by his enemy. 

Then there was the mental hideboundness 
of the species, and their unwillingness to 
learn a new technique, however simple. Ap- 
parently the acquisition of a Ph.D. degree 
seldom involves learning the most elementary 
principles of the card catalog. To a sugges- 
tion that the catalog might give some indica- 
tion of the extent of the library’s holdings 
in a certain field, one repeatedly gets the 
reply, ‘But I like to go to the shelves and find 
things,” a normal impulse, but one which 
totally overlooks the material in collections, 
brought out in carefully made analytics, and 
the obvious refractoriness of books in sub- 





* Librarian, Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
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mitting themselves to the process of classifi- 
cation. The fact that an instructor happens 
to want two or three books leads him to feel 
it his constitutional right to find them side 
by side on the shelves. Poor Mr. Dewey, that 
revered hero of the library profession, comes 
in for repeated attacks, and I am continually 
rushing to his defense. One irate scholar 
stated his wish that all the books in the library 
were arranged alphabetically by author, in 
which case he might find things. An other- 
wise intelligent member of an English depart- 
ment was utterly unable to comprehend the 
literature subdivisions, and insisted that there 
should be a place simply for “prose.” A Ger- 
man professor listened politely to my ex- 
planation of the (to him) unsatisfactory clas- 
sification in this peculiarly unclassifiable field, 
then calmly announced that he would “come 
in some day soon and rearrange the German 
books”! 


There are, of course, some works which 
cover two or more subjects, but woe unto the 
librarian who chooses the nonleaden casket. 
The Library of Congress and the saints in 
heaven may classify “educational psychology” 
as education, but you do so at your peril, for 
the professor of psychology will consider it 
cause for justifiable homicide. If a book on 
the Reformation is found in the religious 
history section, beware the wrath of the his- 
tory professor, who is trying to build up an 
impressive collection in European history. 


A certain sympathy in these matters is of 
course inevitable, especially in regard to the 
Dewey section in science, with its illogical 
and unworkable division into natural and 
applied science, and in its separation of lan- 
guage and literature, but by and large, I feel 
that the academic world is grossly unappreci- 
ative of this very useful compromise between 
logic and necessity. 


Well, so much for classification. Not only, 
however, does the professor wish to ‘find 
things on the shelves,” but he wishes to find 
them always on the same shelves. Now, for- 
tunately or otherwise, there is a law of the 
expansion of libraries as there is of the ex- 
pansion of gases, but each shift of the collec- 
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tion brings forth howls of rage from the fac- 
ulty ranks. This person’s books are now on 
a top shelf, or on one too far down to see 
easily, or have been put into a less prominent 
part of the stacks, in an obvious attempt on 
the part of the librarian to lower the prestige 
of that department. 

The professorial mentality exhibits numer- 
ous peculiar quirks in the attempts of the 
faculty to lead students to the use of the li- 
brary. There is the matter of making assign- 
ments in books the library does not own, or 
in books charged out to the professor him- 
self; of assigning a book to a large class 
without placing it on reserve; or, conversely, 
of putting on reserve large numbers of vol- 
umes in which no work is given. Sometimes 
the student is given the author’s surname 
only, with page reference but no title, and 
occasionally, a certain loaves-and-fishes psy- 
chology leads the teacher to tell his class that 
there are at least six copies of a book avail- 
able when the library has never had more 
than two. 

The intelligence of librarians is subject to 
amazing inconsistences in the estimation of 
faculty members. We are generally expected 
to know instantly whether or not the library 
possesses a certain title, to be acquainted with 
the bibliography of each subject field, and 
even to locate a book by the color of its bind- 
ing. On the other hand, we are occasionally 
vouchsafed some rare bit of information such 
as that Pride and Prejudice was written by 
Jane Austen. College teachers frequently re- 
gard the librarian as leading a life of seden- 
tary ease, and envy us our freedom from class 
preparation and the grading of papers, 
blandly overlooking the steady grind of a 
definitely scheduled working week. Their 
ideas of our actual tasks are often nebulous, 
to say the least. I have had one instructor 
pick up half a dozen newly arrived volumes 
and ask, “Will you have one of your student 
assistants take five minutes off and catalog 
these books?” 

Then they have brilliant ideas regarding 
things that might be done in the library. One 
good soul remarked, with an air of having 
made a profound and original observation, 
that he thought every student should be 
taught to use the library, in blissful ignorance 
of the fact that this has been a regular part of 
each freshman’s instruction for years. A fac- 
ulty committee solemnly discussed possible 
improvements in library service, coming to 
the well considered conclusion that we needed 
a certain set of reserve shelf rules which I 
pointed out had long been in practice. 
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I shall pass lightly over other such minor 
annoyances as referring to typists and student 
assistants as “librarians,” disturbing the aca- 
demic peace with conferences in stentorian 
whispers, and handing in booklists that 
would discourage the handwriting experts 
in the FBI, In spite of all these peccadilloes, 
I still retain a strong feeling of sdasiestion 
for these lovable and unmercenary soldiers in 
the battle against ignorance; and, if I no 
longer view them as belonging to a superior 
race, at least I am convinced that they are 
superior members of the actual genus homo, 
and I can think of no class of persons with 
whom I would more gladly work. 


PROFESSOR LOOKS AT 
THE LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 52) 
deigned to notice me in my truly erudite 
moments. But the minute I look for some- 
thing the least bit earthy—purely for pur- 
poses of relaxation, you understand—the li- 
brarian decides immediately to change a hope- 
ful solo into a most embarrassing duo. 

But enough. My disillusionment has been 
great and my sorrows sore. To one librarian, 
however, I shall be grateful for always. I had 
received my first assignment in my first grad- 
uate course: to look a certain forgotten per- 
sonage up in the D.N.B. I had no idea what- 
soever what these cabalistic letters stood for. 
But I was determined not to let my professor 
know my ignorance. And so I hied me to 
the library, threaded my cautious way to the 
reference desk, and after considerable effort 
in tracking down the librarian (I now take a 
particularly intelligent bloodhound with me 
as assistant), I prepared to ask my question. 
Looking the librarian squarely in the eye, I 
asked: “Do you know who I am?” “No,” 
came the reply, “I haven't the least notion 
who you are.” “Good,” said I. “Then tell 
me, what is the D.N.B.?” 

Perhaps it was the curious nature of my 
question. Perhaps it was the ultimate in non- 
chalance I summoned for the occasion. Per- 
haps the librarian was new at the game. But 
not only was I told what the D.N.B. is, it was 
even pointed out to me. 

Yes, disillusionment may come early and 
often to the romantic soul, but the beauty of 
it all is that the romantic soul never gives up. 
Somewhere there must be another librarian to 
take her place beside that one by whose grace 
I first discovered the D.N.B. I shall search— 
nay, I will search—auntil I find ; for even now, 
in spite of everything, I refuse to class librar. 
ians with box office attendants! 
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Shrivenham American University Library 
By Francis S. Allen * 


C* the first of August 1945, one of the 

most outstanding experiments in modern 
education went into operation. A seven-hun- 
dred-acre English estate, with modern brick 
buildings erected by the British Army as an 
officers’ training school, became Shrivenham 
American University, a complete university 
set up according to the American plan, with 
a teaching faculty of 295 and a student body 
of 4,000 American soldiers drawn from every 
branch of the Army and hailing from every 
state in the Union. 

Well before the end of hostilities in the 
European Theater, the plan for a widespread 
educational system for the soldiers who would 
necessarily be detained in Europe, either as 
occupational forces or awaiting transporta- 
tion home, had been placed in preparation. 
Schools for all educational levels were 
planned, with two full universities at the top. 
With the coming of V-E Day the implement- 
ing of these plans went into action, and 
twelve weeks later the first Army University 
Center opened its doors, to become well 
known by the name of the tiny village in 
Berkshire near which it was located—Shriven- 
ham American University, or more familiarly, 
SAU. 


From the very outset the plan was an ex- 
periment. It posed many problems which 
had never before been faced. Never in mili- 
tary annals had an army attempted on such a 
vast scale to bring to its members the means 
for preparing themselves for their return to 
civilian life. Who but an Army like ours 
could have dreamt of setting up a great uni- 
versity in such a short time? What reaction 
could be expected from the soldiers? Where 
would an adequate faculty be found? How 
could the enormous quantities of highly spe- 
cialized equipment be obtained and brought 
together? It was, indeed, a colossal under- 
taking, and the result is all the more amazing 
when we remember that within one short 
year the university was conceived, born, lived 
its short life, and died, regretted by most, and 
hailed as a remarkable success by all who had 
any part in it. 

It is not my intention in this article to at- 
tempt to present the history of SAU; that 
has already been done by the university his- 
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torian, Captain Robert G. Bone, in his A 
History of Shrivenham American University, 
printed in England by the Swindon Press, 
Ltd., and already circulated to the colleges 
and universities of America. My only excuse 
for adding anything to what has already been 
written on the subject is the interest which I 
feel the librarians of America may have in the 
peculiar problems met in furnishing library 
facilities under difficult circumstances. 


Procurement Problem 


It is probably hard for a librarian accus- 
tomed to the excellent equipment, adequate 
staff, and ready availability of books in Amer- 
ica to realize the situation that existed. Thou- 
sands of miles from home, in a country dev- 
asted by five years of warfare, it seems almost 
impossible that the work was actually ac- 
complished. To realize the difficulties it is 
necessary to remember that all facilities of 
both our own country and the United King- 
dom were keyed to war. Production for the 
pursuits of peace was at a standstill, all ship- 
ping and even the personnel concerned were 
still on a wartime basis. And yet in one 
sweep the change over was made. 

The major problem was one of procure- 
ment. When the first session began the uni- 
versity library consisted of one huge room 
containing some tables, a few bookcases, and 
perhaps two or three hundred books still in 
packing cases. The room was well suited to 
its purpose, though space was at a premium, 
but equipment and books were missing. 


Before leaving the States the civilian mem- 
bers of the faculty, all outstanding men in 
American education, had compiled lists of 
books that would be needed. These lists 
were turned over to Army authorities for pro- 
curement and immediately the machinery for 
obtaining the books and getting them to their 
destination was set in motion. But here en- 
tered the element of time, and time was 
essential to the operation. From experience 
it was known that wartime conditions made it 
practically impossible to get any particular bit 
of material to its destination in less than six 
months—and we did not have six months, 
the materials were needed now. Special air 
shipments were sent on their way as quickly 
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as the books could be obtained from pub- 
lishers, but even before these shipments began 
to arrive, representatives of the university 
were combing English markets for material. 
But English markets could furnish very little; 
publication in England had come to a stand- 
still five years before, and so there was next 
to nothing available. In this emergency the 
Army Special Services Division came to our 
aid by giving the university first call on the 
small libraries of several Army hospitals, air 
force stations, and other installations which 
were being closed through redeployment of 
personnel. Krom this source came the greater 
number of volumes which finally made up the 
university library. However, as these libraries 
were intended primarily for recreational pur- 
poses, they contained very little of the more 
erudite material needed by a university library, 
and it was not until a group of reference 
books selected by the Library of Congrses 
finally arrived some three weeks after the 
opening of school that we had the basis of a 
reference collection. 

From the start, Sir Richard Livingstone, 
vice-chancellor of Oxford University, had 
arranged for our faculty and students to have 
the privileges of the university libraries in- 
cluding those of the Bodleian. English in- 
terest and good will was also demonstrated 
by several individuals who made outright 
gifts to SAU from their private libraries. 

By the end of the first eight-week session 
the university library had acquired some six 
thousand volumes, and by dint of careful con- 
trol over circulation and some rather un- 
orthodox juggling of sources of information 
we were able to answer most of the questions 
brought to the library by students and faculty. 
As a result of one of those unfortunate inci- 
dents so frequently accompanying military 
movements, my personal records of our activ- 
ities were lost, so that I am dependent entire- 
ly upon memory for any statistics which might 
have been of particular interest to readers. 
However, our circulation was a rather re- 
markable figure. During the second session 
when the total accessions reached a little over 
7,000 volumes, the daily circulation reached 
over 500 books per day, which figure does 
not take account of heavy usage of reference 
materials on the open shelves. During most 
of the hours of the day, the four hundred 
available chairs were filled with students, and 
frequently large numbers were standing at 
counters or seated in the lobbies outside either 
end of the library proper, which had been 
equipped to offer additional reading room 
space. 
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The speed required in cataloging the mass 
of material which was pouring in put a heavy 
load on the six enlisted men of the staff who 
were trained librarians, while the constant use 
of the library at the same time made addi- 
tional help necessary. In all, the staff con- 
sisted of two officers and six enlisted men, all 
library school graduates with considerable ex- 
perience before entering the Army, four en- 
listed men without previous library experi- 
ence, and thirteen civilian clerks. 


Sketchy Cataloging 


The cataloging was of necessity rather 
sketchy, but we were able to furnish a fair 
catalog based on the general principles of the 
Library of Congress system with Dewey Deci- 
mal classification. The master cards prepared 
by the catalogers were duplicated for added 
entries by a German prisoner of war, while 
the needed repair work, pasting of pockets, 
and the like were performed by another pris- 
oner ; both of these prisoners had had experi- 
ence in German libraries before the war. 

With the great scarcity of books it was 
necessary to maintain a very large reserve col- 
lection in order to make as many as possible 
of the essential titles available to the largest 
number of students, and at the same time to 
safeguard the personal property of a great 
number of the faculty members who loaned 
their own books to the library. 

It would be absurd to claim that the library 
service at Shrivenham was entirely satisfac- 
tory, but I believe it is safe to say that, under 
the circumstances which prevailed, the library 
was able to furnish a fair amount of satisfac- 
tion, and that for the most part both faculty 
and students were pleased with our work. 
There can hardly be any question but that the 
library contributed greatly to the success of 
the entire university project. I have frequent- 
ly been asked, ‘‘Just what did the university 
achieve?” From the vantage point of the li- 
brary, from which it was possible to gain a 
broad view of the entire project, it seems to 
me that one of the umiversity’s greatest 
achievements lay in giving some eight thou- 
sand men, who had been torn out of an intel- 
lectual atmosphere, the opportunity to begin 
the task of clearing their minds of the rmbble 
of warfare. And I firmly believe that not the 
least influence upon that achievement was the 
work of the library. Even had the students 
not actually learned anything new in their 
classes, which we know from the records they 
really did, this one feature would have made 
the whole university well worth while. 
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American Magazines in GI Editions 
By William J. Elliott * 


BY HE American soldier, despite long 
months in training and combat, never 
lost his insatiable curiosity about the news of 
the world. News from home, news from 
other battle fronts, news from the interna- 
tional scene—the soldier wanted all of it. 

Since 1943 millions of lightweight edi- 
tions of popular magazines have been pro- 
duced for the Special Services Division of the 
Army, assembled and packed by the Assembly 
Branch of the New York Port of Embarka- 
tion, and dispatched by the Army Postal Serv- 
ice in weekly packages to all company-size 
Army units overseas. In addition, Stars and 
Stripes and overseas editions of Yank helped 
keep our fighting men well informed. 

Special Services magazines, printed on 
lightweight paper and stripped of all adver- 
tising, were supplemented in several overseas 
theaters by the local production of news and 
other magazines and of special overseas edi- 
tions of the New York Times and the 
Chicago Tribune. 

Local production of Time, Newsweek, and 
the Reader's Digest for the European Theater 
was begun in Paris shortly after V-E Day. 
The magazines were printed from mats dis- 
patched to the theater by air mail and, after 
production, the magazines were assembled in 
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Hachette, largest periodical house in France, 
on its weekly packing job. 
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MESSAGERIES DE HACHETTE, PARIS 


Over 10,000 envelopes and 2,000 pack- 

ages are sent out each week; double that 

number once a month, when Reader's 
Digest is packaged. 


sets by the Hachette publishing firm, largest 
periodical distributing house in France. Ad- 
dressograph facilities of Editions de Mont- 
souris were contracted. One hundred thou- 
sand copies each of Time and Newsweek 
were printed weekly, and 145,000 copies a 
month of Reader's Digest. The magazines 
were dispatched to some 15,000 units in the 
European Theater. Additional bulk loads 
were shipped to the Assembly Area in Rheims 
and to other large troop concentrations. The 
magazines, of course, were ‘or free distribu- 
tion to the troops: The work was done by 
French civilians directed by production men 
sent over by the magazines concerned and 
the entire operation was under the supervision 
of the Library Branch, Special Services, Euro- 
pean Theater. 

Now that the troops in the European Thea- 
ter have been reduced to a small fraction of 
their former number the operation has been 
placed under the direction of the Army Ex- 
change Service and the magazines are being 
produced for sale in Army Post Exchanges. 
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GI Bookmobile in Austria 


By Elvira Beltramo * 


E started from Paris with two bookmo- 
biles to Belgium to pick up our three 
thousand books, and then through the length 
of Germany to our destination—Austria. 
What a weird trip that was! Every few miles 
our trucks broke down and all we had to fix 
them with was a bent old screw driver we had 
scrounged on the way. We sweated out mile 
after mile. Starting out each day we planned 
our destination and how far we would drive. 
Always we wanted to make our stop at about 
seven in the evening so we would get a good 
night’s rest. Never did we make it. We 
usually pulled into our destination somewhere 
in the wee hours of the morning. It normally 
takes three days to make the trip. We made 
it in seven. 

We were fortunate to have veterans from 
the Italian and German campaigns driving 
us. We never got into a predicament that 
they were not able to get us out of. One 
night, or rather one morning at 2:00 A.M., one 
of the bookmobile motors caught on fire. We 
were on a mountain road and we had to climb 
down into a deep gully to find water. It was 
pitch dark and bitter cold but we managed to 
find water and everything was under control. 
We drove part of the way along the Rhine at 
night. It was quite an experience to park by 
the beautiful banks of the Rhine eating a can 
of cheese out of our K rations with only the 
moon for a light. 

The bookmobile arrived in Zell am See 
about the middle of October. We were 
forced to scrounge the few supplies we have, 
as whatever was requisitioned has never ma- 
terialized. But with the help of the GI's and 
some very good scrounging we are now in full 
swing with our library program. 

The bookmobile began its regular sched- 
uled runs in November and is proving very 
popular. We are eagerly awaited at each 
stop. “This is the best deal the Army has 
given us,” said one GI. “Gee! Look at all 
those new books. You mean all this for us in 
the ETO? Say, where did all these books 
come from? How did the Army ever get so 
many books?” 

A favorite comment of the boys on our 
stops is “What—no donuts?” In some of the 
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Parked in front of Headquarters, Austria 


very isolated places that have no access to a 
Red Cross Club we take donuts each time we 
visit them, by the courtesy of the Red Cross 
Club in Zell am See. We also supply them 
with table games—checkers, etc. 


The roads we travel are mostly mountain- 
ous ones and this past winter we have had 
quite a time getting about. We start from 
Zell winding our way up the mountains to the 
top to get over to the other side and then 
down to a little village. Going up the icy 
and snowy grade, our truck barely pulls it. 
We just sit calmly back (holding our breath) 
while the bookmobile labors up at a snail's 
pace. The view from the tops of these Alps 
is a sight to behold. Way down thousands 
of feet a little village nestles in the hollow 
of the Bavarian Alps. Going down, the truck 
barely makes some of the curves, scraping 
along the mountainside to let other Army 
vehicles pass by. Going through the narrow 
streets of the villages where the houses are 
built right along the road, we just about clear 
the houses and often take part of the house 
with us. When we start out in the morning 
we never know what kind of weather we will 
encounter. One day it was beautiful when we 
started, but before we had been gone very 
long a gale blew up and we crossed a moun- 
tain in a blinding snowstorm. It looked like 
a blizzard to me, but the boys only laughed 
and said it was a mild storm. But we had to 
dig our way most of the way back. 

When visiting a unit for the first time I 
invariably get this comment: ‘‘Are you really 
an American girl?” In one place a soldier 
said, “I'd like to ask for a favor. You won't 
get angry if I ask you to let me hold your 
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hand for a few minutes? It has been so long 
since I've been away from home that I don’t 
know how it feels to hold a girl’s hand.” So 
we proceeded to hold hands amid much teas- 
ing and remarks from the other boys gathered 
in the bookmobile. 


A typical day on the bookmobile begins a 
few minutes before nine in the morning, 
when a final check-over is given the truck. 
Everything is found in readiness and the 
driver and librarian mount the truck, the 
ignition is turned on, and we hold our breath. 
Will it start today? The starter is pressed 
and nothing happens. With a little coaxing 
and a few pats (and some strong language 
from the driver) we try again, the motor 
turns over, we smile, relax, and we know it 
at least will go for another day. At nine 
sharp we are off. The fog is still bad but we 
have hopes it may lift soon. (We would like 
to get an earlier start but the fog is always too 
thick to make driving safe. ) 

We ride for about an hour and come to our 
first stop practically frozen stiff, and we 
wonder how we will be able to hold a pencil 
to check out the books. Parking at our desig- 
nated bookmobile stop in front of the auto- 
motive shop, we honk our signal. The steps 
are let down, the door opened, the men 
arrive with their books and we are ready for 
business. A few pieces of wood are put in 
the stove, we coax it along and chase the 
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smoke out, begging it to go out the pipe 
instead of into the truck. As the men circu- 
late about looking over the books, the fire 
begins to draw, we begin to thaw out, and 
our real work for the day is at hand. 


“Did you bring that book of American gov- 
ernment you promised me?” “How many 
books can we take out?’”’ “You didn’t forget 
the Saroyan book, did you?” ‘Gee, what 
smoke!! Why don’t you get a stove and 
throw that thing out?” (This is teasingly said 
as neither they nor we would do without the 
little warmth of that broken-down stove.) 
“Shucks, look at all these men (about a 
dozen )—-where did they come from? Is there 
a little bit of room for me?” And he pushes 
his way in. “I'd like to read something on 
Alaska and the opportunity it offers.” We 
look and there is nothing on the truck, but 
we promise to have it for him next week. 
Forty-five books have been checked out, the 
last soldier has departed and it is time for 
us to move on. We close up, take circulation, 
reshelve the books. 


Somewhere in between we stop for chow. 
On the way we almost do not make a turn, 
the road is so icy. And along we ride— 
watch it—we slipped again and this time into 
a bank. Thank heaven that was a bank and 
not a cliff. We back away from the bank and 
resume our drive. There it goes again. Some- 
thing wrong with the motor. Out hops the 
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A note on the back of the snapshot above 

at left: This shot of Miss Beltramo will 

charm some of your readers. It is fetch- 
ing to 4 man anfway.... 


At right: The librarian warms up at the 
bookmobile stove. 


driver, the hood is opened and he disappears 
beneath it. Some more strong language, it is 
fixed, and off we go again. After three or 
four more bookmobile stops, where we are 
always enthusiastically received, we head for 
home. We have had a good day. Over two 
hundred books have circulated. We slide into 
our parking spot in front of headquarters and 
pile into the office—tired, dirty, frozen. We 
sink before the fire, relax, and enjoy the 
luxury of its warmth and peace. 

“Well, is everyone saiiidel warm?” And 
we are at it again. The bookmobile has to 
be refixed for the next day’s run: gassed up, 
tires and water checked, truck swept out, 
books straightened, requests filled, and more 
books put on the shelves. Thus our day ends. 

Our central library is housed in a very 
attractive room in the quarters of the 122d 
Medical Battalion. It is in the center of Zell, 
a few doors down from the Red Cross. We 
also have a workroom for the bookmobile. 
The library is a large well lit room with wood 
paneling halfway up the walls. On the 
plaster above the wood are paintings of scenes 
of Austria. One side of the room is enclosed 
by windows which give on the street making 
the room very cheerful. Wooden fixtures 
hold the lights in the ceiling. With tables and 
comfortable chairs the room is most attractive. 
The library is open from 10;00 A.M. to 
10:00 P.M. every day of the week including 
Sunday, and is for the use of all units sta- 
tioned in and around Zell am See. 

As there is comparatively little entertain- 
ment in southern Austria and since many of 
the soldiers are in such isolated places, they 
have quite a bit of leisure time. These men 
are reading the better literature, fiction and 
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nonfiction, the classics, books the men have 
always heard about but have not had time nor 
inclination to read. Now they are reading 
and thoroughly enjoying them. A new 
field of reading has been opened—books by 
Thomas Carlyle, Thomas Hardy, Oliver Gold- 
smith, Thomas Wolfe, Dickens, Hemingway, 
Steinbeck, Huxley, Sigrid Undset, Tolstoy, 
Dostoevski. A great deal of poetry is being 
read. The books on poetry never seem to stay 
on the shelves very long. As soon as they are 
returned and shelved, they are taken out 
again. Plays are also in demand. 

Quite often the soldiers get into arguments 
and discussions. This seems to be one of 
their favorite pastimes. In order to know 
what they are talking about they begin to 
read up on the subject under discussion. Soon 
they become fascinated and are reading every- 
thing along that line. Two or three may 
start the argument for want of something 
better to do, but by the time the discussion 
reaches its peak a whole group is involved and 
there may be twelve to eighteen men reading 
all kinds of books from all viewpoints on the 
subject under fire. These discussion groups 
last for several weeks at atime. Popular sub- 
jects are government and politics, such as our 
form of government as compared to Eng- 
land's; a unification of America and England ; 
American democracy on the decline; unifica- 
tion of European countries; labor and labor 
unions, strikes ; French and German character, 
economic problems, etc. 

Those that are going back to civilian life 
soon are interested in the problems that face 
them and they read along those lines. What 
opportunities are there at present, what can 
a certain career offer them? I have never 
gone out on the bookmobile or opened a li- 
brary that I have not been asked, ‘Have you 
a book that tells how to reconvert to civil- 
ians?”” Some know what they are going back 
to and are reading to brush up so that the 
gap of the several years spent in the Army 
away from their careers will be partially 
bridged before going home. 

Technical subjects are always in demand 
such as radio, engineering, chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, television, photography. The 
men spend hours pouring over photography 
books and photography magazines and they 
all bring in their fancy cameras to explain 
minutely how they operate. I'll be an author- 
ity on cameras by the time I leave the ETO. 
Psychology and philosophy have been the 
most widely read subjects. Biography runs a 
close second. Strange, but mysteries and west- 
erns do not have such a wide circulation. 
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The bookmobile as originally planned with 
ten biweekly routes was not successful in 
southern Austria. When the bookmobile was 
assigned in October 1945 to the 42d Infantry 
Division, ten routes were planned on a bi- 
weekly basis. Each unit was contacted. Day 
and night we worked on the program. Every- 
thing looked beautiful on paper and we began 
our scheduled routes—but it did not work. 
The area was too large, the troops too scat- 
tered, the troops moved too often, the stops 
were too far apart, taking most of the day 
just to get to them. We soon found that 
serving from the bookmobile alone was not 
efficient. So we began from scratch. A new 
system was tried—a combination of bookmo- 
bile routes, deposit stations, and static libraries 
all served from the bookmobile and its col- 
lections. 

There are three weekly scheduled book- 
mobile trips in the area where the troops are 
closer together. Four stops to each day’s trip 
with a two-hour stop at each unit. The aver- 
age trip length is ninety-four miles. A cen- 
trally located spot is designated as the book- 
mobile stop. The most successful stops are 
those around chow time when we park outside 
the mess hall. 

There are some units of from eighteen to 
thirty men in isolated places, where a small 
number of books are deposited and changed 
every few weeks. Two sections of an RB 
(reference book) kit are taken for shelving. 
When the troops leave the area the shelving 
can easily be moved. About one hundred 
clothbound books, several hundred ‘‘council’’ 


books (editions for the Armed Services), 
magazines, and records form the collection. 
Every three weeks these places are visited, 
the collections changed, and supervision 
given. The books are usually set up in the 
orderly room where a GI is in charge of the 
book collection. In two places the officer in 
command has taken charge. 

Where there is a large concentration of 
troops in one place, a static library is set up 
for the use of all the troops in that location. 
These static libraries consist of six hundred 
to seven hundred books, plus council books, 
magazines, and records. A GI, trained by the 
bookmobile librarian, is in charge. 

At Hallein the library is in the day room, 
the only available space. In Hofgastein and 
Bischofshofen the library is in the Red Cross 
Club. This has been found to be a good place 
as it is so centrally located, the room available 
is attractive, and it is one spot that the men 
gather. In Neiderfrits and in Radstadt a 
room in headquarters has been fixed with 
shelves and attractive furniture. 

All these libraries, deposit stations, static 
libraries, and bookmobile routes are super- 
vised by the bookmobile librarian and all the 
books are from the bookmobile collection of 
over three thousand volumes. The librarian 
visits the deposit stations and static libraries 
every three weeks to change the collection and 
to give supervision. 

That was the situation last fall. From week 
to week the picture may be entirely different 
as with the changing of troops, new routes 
and new libraries are established. 
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The Future of a Prewar Librarian 
By John T. Eastlick * 


Tae transports are not the most 

thought-provoking means of travel. But 
here in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, I 
find that I have time to think of the future, 
and what I intend to do when I leave that 
separation center in the next two weeks. Be- 
cause I was a librarian in prewar life, the 
question keeps occurring to me, ‘Should | 
return to library work?”’ While leaning on 
the railing and watching the dipping horizon, 
thought and consideration can be given that 
question, and the numerous others which 
follow. 

On the returning troop transport I found 
ample time to review thoroughly two articles 
in the November 1945 A.L.A. Bulletin— 
“Librarians on Leave Examine Librarian- 
ship,” and “Librarians on Leave Answer a 
Questionnaire.”” While many of the ques- 
tions discussed were pertinent to my prob- 
lems, I found that other questions were con- 
stantly coming to my mind. Some of these 
other questions are very basic but require an 
answer before one can honestly say ‘I want 
to continue to be a librarian.” 

After much squeezing, room was finally 
found on the ship to sit down and write some 
of these questions and—after additional pon- 
dering—the answers. Perhaps the answers 
are influenced by the isolationism of a ship 
at sea. But then, maybe these answers will 
help some other returning librarian to make 
a decision. 


What Is a Library? 


To me, a library is a community institution 
which serves that community through the 
materials accumulated and the activities spon- 
sored. The aim of a library is to use all pos- 
sible means to further the cultural, political, 
and economic progress of that community. 
It is an aggressive, progressive institution 
which, when need be, forces the attention of 
the community to existing problems. It is a 
democratic institution in that it presents all 
sides of a question. It is a friendly institu- 
tion ready to serve that community with 
sympathy and understanding. 





* Assistant Chief, Library Division (Acting Chief), 
Branch 13, Veterans Administration, Denver, Colorado. 
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A library could be the heart of a com- 
munity, just as it could be the heart of a col- 
lege, university, or high school. It could be 
the strongest single organization to unify, to 
stimulate, and to sponsor community activity. 
It could be, but will it be? And so, I come to 
my second question. 


Future of the Library 


And now I find myself stopped. For who 
can say what the future will bring? So my 
ee to myself must be reworded “What 

o I visualize the future of the American 
library to be?” 

I see a possibility of great library develop- 
ment in the immediate future. But that de- 
velopment is primarily dependent on two fac- 
tors. The first factor is leadership. Through 
Army influence and experience many librar- 
ians have been attracted to other lines of 
endeavor. They have found their abilities 
sell higher in other fields. Also, the enroll- 
ment of library schools has decreased exceed- 
ingly during the past four years. A strong 
recruitment program is needed to attract 
worthy individuals to this field. It is won- 
dered whether there will be enough librarians 
trained during the next few years to com- 
pensate for the past four years. 

The type of leadership needed by libraries 
is apparent. This leadership must be intelli- 
gent, broadminded, aggressive, and industri- 
ous. It must do more than reflect the activity 
of the community. It must sense the thinking 
of the community it serves, and lead the com- 
munity toward a wider understanding of not 
only its own problems but also the world’s 
problems. 

Another factor on which the development 
of the future library depends is adequate 
financial support. The average community is 
willing to pay only for services well rendered. 
It will be argued that financial support must 
be given before full’ library services can be 
rendered. But will the community increase 
the funds allotted to libraries if the services 
rendered at present are inadequate? Increased 
financial support will come only when the 
full value of a library as it is presently sup- 
ported is realized by a community. 

So much additional financial support is 
needed by most libraries. New buildings are 
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needed by a large percentage of American 
libraries. Up-to-date organizations can oper- 
ate with complete efficiency only in facilities 
which are in themselves efficient. New library 
buildings of adequate size and design will 
require additional personnel. The buildings 
themselves will not give a community thor- 
ough library service unless the personnel em- 
ployed is of the highest caliber. In order to 
obtain this type of personnel, salaries must 
be raised to meet standards set by other pro- 
fessions which serve the public. 

Time will not wait until the librarian is 
ready. The end of the war with the multitude 
of problems caused by readjustment should 
be like a gauntlet flung in challenge. These 
adjustments are major problems which the 
library must help meet. Aggressiveness, ac- 
tive leadership, and proper financial oe 
are needed now, and must be continued by 
future leaders. 

My answer, then, to my second question is 
hesitant. The future of American libraries 
depends on eos ony of today and 
tomorrow. It depends on the manner in 
which the library of today sells itself to the 
community it serves, and through this service 
gains additional financial support. 


What Should the Future 
Library Be Like? 


What services should be rendered to a 
community? Basically a library will always 
be a collection of books and allied materials 
chosen according to the needs of the com- 
munity. Obviously there will always be a 
system of accounting and records. But all 
that work is backstage, and not visible to the 
user. And after all, cold statistics gathered 
from the accounting and records do not indi- 
cate the total services of the library. Such 
records may indicate how many books circu- 
lated, but they cannot indicate the effect of 
that circulation on the individual. Both in a 
collective sense and individually will the li- 
brarian be concerned with the thinking and 
the attitudes of readers. Out of the war has 


come a more conscious consideration of the « 


worth of the individual. The sharp reaction 
to mass handling of men necessary in wartime 
is apparent in this trend. There will be no 
pampering of individuals, but rather an 
understanding that each individual must be 
an intelligent participator in public activities 
in order to make a strong community. 
Remembering that all activities are per- 
formed for the individual, let us examine the 
functions and services of the library of the 
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future. Let us list some of these functions 
and services, which, fully developed, will be 
given a community. 


1. — selections of recreational reading mate- 
rials will be provided. This material will be used 
for its therapeutic value as well as for recreation. 


2. Information centers will be maintained 
through reference rooms. Service will be given by 
phone, mail, or personal call. 


3. Technical materials will be available. Em- 
phasis will be on the industries and trades in that 
community or possible to that community. 


4. Library service will be provided for all hos- 
pitals and shut-ins. 


5. Bookmobiles will carry materials to rural 
areas. 


6. Victrola-record libraries will be maintained. 

7. Braille books will be available for the blind. 

8. Regional catalogs will be maintained to 
locate and provide rare and expensive volumes. 

While activities listed above are found in 
some libraries today, such services must be 
common to all libraries of the future. Other 
activities will be added. Primary among these 
new services might be the building of a li- 
brary auditorium, which preferably should be 
an integral part of the library building. Why 
should not the library of the future sponsor 
and present to a community various plays, 
concerts, and speakers? Why should not a 
library present speakers on controversial sub- 
jects? Is not the aim of the library to present 
facts and information to the public? Why 
should not the library of the future have on 
its staff recognized authorities in subject fields 
pertinent to that community? For example, 
during the war years, many were hastily mar- 
ried—not realizing the importance of mar- 
riage. Why should there not be an authority 
on family life available through the library 
to advise and guide hasty husbands and weep- 
ing wives? Likewise, why should there not 
be authorities on employment available from 
whom advice on the selection of, and training 
for, a job could be obtained? Why should 
not the library present authorities on hous- 
ing, on taxation, and on labor problems to a 
community — dependent, of course, on the 
needs of the community. 

Too long has the library remained an or- 
ganization with a small weak voice. Let the 
library of the future raise that voice, not say- 
ing “Here are facts and information on a 
question — if you want to use them,” but 
rather shouting “Here are facts and informa- 
tion which you need to be an intelligent citi- 
zen of this community. Come, listen, learn, 
enter our discussions, and make your deci- 
sions wisely.” 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Books the GI’s Missed 


By Richard Hart * 


URING the latter months of 1945, when 
large contingents of veterans were com- 
ing home to Baltimore, one of the first down- 
town stops for many of them was the Enoch 
Pratt. As Sergeant Karl Shapiro put it in the 
poem which he dedicated to the E.P.F.L., the 
library on Cathedral Street, “easier than a 
church to enter, politer than a department 
store,” was one of the reasons they were glad 
to be back. And there is no doubt that many 
a veteran, like Shapiro, fed up with sun, noise, 
and Army snafu also looked forward to “its 
girls, its neatness, and its excellent quiet.” 


In conversation with staff members ai the 
service desks a number of men and girls who 
had been consistent users of the library before 
they entered the armed forces asked such 
questions as: “How can I ever catch up with 
all the good reading I missed while I was 
away?”” Those most concerned were, of 
course, young professional men and women, 
students whose work had been interrupted, 
and others with leisure-time interests which 
they had followed seriously and consistently 
before the war. A sense of having lost out 
on things and the urgent need to catch up 
seem to be almost universal among the more 
mature veterans, applying not only to reading 
and study but to all their peacetime activities 
and interests. As there are few jobs or hob- 
bies which do not in some way relate to the 
use of books, the situation seemed to offer an 
opportunity to help returning veterans with 
problems which were of personal importance 
to them and, at the same time, to encourage 
them to resume their contact with the library. 
Early in March 1946 a staff committee was 
appointed to consider the question of “books 
the GI's have missed.” This committee acted 
promptly and produced the plan for an exten- 
sive book show to be held during April and 
May in the central hall of the library. This 
large open space on the main floor, which 
contains the charging and information desks 
and the public catalog, is surrounded by nine 
public service departments and serves as the 
clearinghouse for readers entering the build- 
ing. 

The layout of the display was planned by 
Kate Coplan, director of exhibits and pub- 


* Head of Literature and Language Department, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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licity. Like all Pratt activities it had to be 
presented with a minimum of staff time and 
expense. Ten large readers’ tables were bor- 
rowed from the public departments and ar 
ranged in rows with wide aisles between, 
filling the entire southern half of the central 
hall. Framework above the tables carried 
amusing cartoon cutouts in color of soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and service women. Wooden 
book troughs holding about twenty volumes 
were prepared in the library shop, with frames 
to carry lettered captions. These and the 
insulite covering the table tops were painted 
an unusual and attractive shade of blue. 

It was decided to confine the exhibit to 
books published during 1941-1945, thus elim- 
inating recent best sellers, and to emphasize 
worth-while books of broad appeal rather 
than advanced or specialized titles. One of 
the merits of the display was its presenting a 
wide variety of subjects in a space no larger 
than a small bookshop, so that the entire show 
might be examined in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. There is evidence of the value of 
bringing together a representation of Amer- 
ica’s wartime book production in the fact that 
even library staff members discovered many 
interesting books they had missed. 


The committee chose the following captions 
to cover veterans’ interests and to represent 
all departments of the library: 


Questions and Answers Earning a Living 
Wit and Humor Art 


Poetry and Drama Music 
Creative Writing and The Dance 
Criticism Maryland 
Literary Lives Men and Women of 
Learn That Language the Time 


Education Faces the Personalities of the 
Future Past 

Philosophy for Our The Best of the War 
Time Books 

About Ourselves The Stream of History 

Faith for Living Here, There, and Every- 


Sports where 
The International Out- Technical Topics 
look ‘ Building, Planning, 


Social Problems Construction 

Children’s Books Country Life 

Government and Poli- Science and Medicine 
tics Child Care 

Wealth of Nations About the House 

Labor Problems How to Do It 

Business Organization The Woman's Angle 
and Management Law and Order 

Advertising and Selling Fiction 

Banking, Investment, and Insurance 
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A representative of each public department 
was made responsible for replenishing the 
displays which fell in her subject field. 

At 9:00 A.M. on the first of April the ex- 
hibit was opened to the —_ Whatever 
the GI’s may have missed while they were 
away, this exhibit was something which could 
not be missed by anyone entering the build- 
ing. There were many young men and women 
in uniform or wearing discharge buttons 
among the tables, but there were even more 
civilian readers of all ages and tastes. The 
bright colors and attractive design of the dis- 
play material caught the attention of even 
the busiest readers. There are many interest- 
ing sidelights to the success of this GI book 
show ; foremost was the outspoken apprecia- 
tion of veterans that the library should have 
“gone to so much trouble” in their behalf. 
Another was the popularity of books from the 
fine arts and music department on the second 
floor, brought by this exhibit to the attention 
of many readers not in the habit of visiting 
this department. 

As a circulation builder the GI display sur- 
passed any other recent activity of this kind 
at the Pratt Library. Nearly 8,000 volumes 
were borrowed from April 1 to May 31, or 
about seven per cent of the central library’s 
total circulation for that period. The fact 
that the books were drawn from those pub- 
lished during 1941-1945 brought out from 
the stacks a large number of duplicates of 
titles which had passed their first popularity 
and were idle on the shelves. 

On the busiest days more than 200 volumes 
were circulated from the display. 

As always, thanks to the library's cordial 
relationship with newspapers and with radio 
stations, the publicity for the GI display was 
extensive and very well presented. 

The movement of books from this display 
emphasizes a trend observed throughout the 
library system since V-] Day—a hunger on 
the part of the public for books which offer 
guidance and inspiration at a time when many 
people's lives are beset with both personal 
and economic problems and when many 
young men and women are facing difficult 
and sometimes painful adjustments. This 
need is reflected in the popularity of books 
on the conduct of life, the development of 
personality, and religious experience. An- 
other clue to the strain and tension under 
which many people are still living was the 
large circulation from this representative dis- 
play of the brighter and more amusing novels 
and short stories, cartoon books, and the 
rather rowdy humorous sketches produced by 
H. Allen Smith and his competitors. 
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THE FUTURE OF A PREWAR 
LIBRARIAN 
(Continued from page 63) 


And so, my third question is answered by 
saying that the library of the future could be 
the center of the community, guiding and 
leading that community in its political, eco- 
nomic, and social growth—a strong institu- 
tion, friendly to all, probing the problems of 
the community, a pleasant, respected servant 
of the public. 

It seems to me that America is always at a 
crossroads, “‘now”’ is always the crucial time. 
Perhaps this is true. In a democracy more 
than in any other form of political organiza- 
tion, change is constant. But the changes oc- 
curring since the end of the war seem to be 
of particular import. Never before has Amer- 
ica been offered so much. There is the chance 
of advanced education for millions through 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. There is the chance 
of world leadership in economic trends and 
human interests. There is the chance for 
social improvement through housing. There 
is the chance for correct representation of 
labor as a part of management, and as a 
political element. So many chances. So many 
possibilities. 

All of these possibilities are tied together 
by the element of chance. Will the additional 
educational training be of that quality which 
will enable the public to solve these prob- 
lems? Can we in spirit get over our isolation- 
ism as we have in print? Can we see the 
world beyond the horizons of the commun- 
ity? Will the returning veteran remember 
the world he saw overseas, and feel it his 
responsibility? Will the public have the for- 
titude to stick to the tasks ahead ? 

The American public, because of its basic 
desire for advancement, will meet the test put 
to it. But many rough days will be encoun- 
tered. Much prodding will be necessary. 
Much wise Leadensili will have to be given. 
While mass education will aid some, the 
greater share of this effort will have to be 
done by and with the individual. Through 
the individual’s growth will the community 
and the nation grow. 


I want a part in this vast endeavor. For 
what greater satisfaction is there than to see 
an individual or a community grow spiritu- 
ally, economically, or socially, and to know 
that you have aided in that growth? And 
because I believe that the future library can 
be a positive influence in the growth of 
America into a maturer, wiser nation, I shall 
try to re-enter this field. 
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Back Under the Big Dome 


FIVE MILLION VOLUMES AWAIT WAR-DAMAGE REPAIRS 
By V. E. Collings * 


R FPAIRS are now being carried out to the 

dome of the reading room of the British 
Museum in London and very soon this world- 
famous center of literary research will be 
available again to readers from all over the 
world who come to consult its five million 
books and manuscripts. 

The reading room is a striking piece of 
architecture, the huge dome being exceeded 
in size only by the Pantheon in Rome. The 
glass windows were an obvious target. Few 
of the Nazi raids on London passed without 
a number of fragments of antiaircraft shells 
perforating the glass. The special manufac- 
ture of the ninety great curved double-glass 
windows will be one of the chief difficulties 
in making repairs. 


The Great Dome 


From the center of the great room which 
this dome, bigger than that of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, covers, nineteen long desks radiate 
like the spokes of a wheel, each seating about 
sixteen readers. The fine mahogany chairs, 
backed with leather, are comfortable in con- 
trast to those found in so many libraries. 
Forming the hub of the wheel is the catalog, 
the biggest of its kind in the world. Here 
every book is cataloged under subject and 
author. This great catalog was first printed 
some sixty-five years ago and in 1931 work 
was begun on a revised edition. By the time 
war broke out about twenty-five volumes 
covering “A” and part of ‘“B” had been com- 
pleted. The revised index will require alto- 
gether not far short of 230 volumes. 

At the very center is the desk where readers 
hand in their slips. From here they go by 
pneumatic tube to one of the many stacks 
where in due course one of the 250 people 
normally employed in the library finds the 
required volume and sends it to the reading 
room, assisted by a system of elevators and 
a belt conveyor modeled on the installation 
that worked so well in the Prussian State 
Library. 

The time taken for a slip to be passed, a 
book to be found and sent to the reading 


* British journalist and feature writer. 
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room, and finally brought by trolley to the 
reader at his desk varies from a quarter of an 
hour to one and a half hours, with the aver- 
age about three quarters of an hour, but when 
the full reconstruction of the building is com- 
pleted, it will probably require only a maxi- 
mum of fifteen minutes for a book to arrive 
from even the most remote shelves. 

Experienced readers take work with them 
to do while waiting for their books, and for 
others there is reading in plenty in the sixty 
thousand odd encyclopaedias, dictionaries, 
and standard reference books kept on the 
ground floor, which are freely available. To 
many people the catalogs themselves are fas- 
cinating reading. 

The rotunda was opened nearly ninety 
years ago after the library of the British Mu- 
seum had had many homes. The first reading 
room in Montagu House had seats for only 
twenty readers. The present reading room 
seats about 450 and in prewar days about 800 
readers called for some 3,000 books every 
day. When Panizzi, the exiled Italian scholar 
who was the “father’’ of the reading room, 
began the task of cataloging, there were about 
1,500,000 volumes. In recent years the five 
million volumes have been added to at the 
rate of about 50,000 a year. This is quite 
apart from newspapers (over 200,000 num- 
bers a year) which were some years ago 
moved to a special building in North London. 





AFTER THE BLITZ 


One of the Bookstacks of the National 
Library in the British Museum 
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BRITISH MUSEUM READING ROOM 


Considerable as is the accommodation and 
the staff of the library, in recent years it has 
proved insufficient and the issue of tickets to 
the reading room had to be carefully re- 
stricted to those who could not obtain the 
books they required at other libraries. The 
library keeps all fiction, but to discourage 
novel readers, no modern novels are issued to 
readers. It also keeps, but does not issue 
without very good reason, books which have 
been banned or withdrawn for various rea- 
sons, and hundreds of MSS of historical in- 
terest on which the writers have set a ban 
until a certain date. 


In the eighty-nine years that have passed 
since it was opened, the reading room has 
been the haunt of many famous men and 
many queer characters. Here Karl Marx 
obtained ammunition for his theories and 
Bernard Shaw for his. Thackeray wrote of 
the “catholic dome in Bloomsbury’’ that he 
could not sit down in the place without ‘‘a 
heart full of grateful reverence.” Samuel 
Butler, Thomas Hardy, Henry Irving, Glad- 
stone, and Mathew Arnold are but a few of 
the famous men who were regular readers. 
There have been eccentrics who regard the 
reading room as a pleasant place to eat their 
sandwiches or take an after-dinner nap. They 
are dealt with tactfully. And there have been 
thieves, lured by the possibilities of abstract- 
ing precious volumes and manuscripts. For 
,them the British Museum has a special system 
which makes it a poor hunting ground and 
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sharp-eyed attendants gees the crimes of 
tracing, writing on books, or trying to extract 
illustrations. 

The mass of the readers are hard-working 
scholars, members of the public trying to dis- 
cover some obscure fact, or writers seeking 
information not to be found easily elsewhere. 
It would be difficult to estimate the number 
of books whose material has largely been 
found in the reading room. 


The reopening of the reading room will be 
a welcome sign of Britain’s return to peace- 
time conditions. Not since the reading room 
ceased to attract attention as the first large 
cast-iron building in the world has it been 
one of the ‘‘sights of London.” But for sixty 
years at least it has been one of the literary 
centers of the world where impoverished 
scholars share desks with millionaires and 
anarchists sit opposite liberals, all absorbed 
in the printed pages of some of the five 
million volumes. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
COURSE 


The Drexel Institute School of Library Science 
will offer a course in special library service for the 
training of business, technical, and public admin- 
istration librarians beginning September 23, 1946. 
The course, which will be conducted by M. Mar- 
garet Kehl, former assistant librarian of the Muni- 
cipal Reference Library of New York City, is one 
year r length and will lead to the degree of B.S. 
in L. S. 

The Drexel Library School Association will 
award a scholarship of $200 for the course in 
special library service for the year 1946-47. Ap- 
plication for the scholarship should be made to the 
Dean of the Library School, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


NEW OFFICERS OF S.L.A. 


On June 15, at the annual meeting of Special 
Libraries Association in Boston, Betty Joy Cole, 
librarian of Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, New Jersey, 
was elected president for the year 1946-1947. Other 
officers are: first vice president and president-elect, 
Irene M. Strieby, librarian, Lilly Research Labora- 
tories, Indianapolis, Indiana; second vice president, 
Ruth S. Leonard, associate professor, School of 
Library Science, Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; treasurer, Paul Gay, cataloger, Biddle 
Law Library, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia; directors: Mary Duncan Carter, director, 
Graduate School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles (1944-1947); 
Melvin J. Voigt, General Mills, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota (1945-1948) ; Elma T. Evans, librarian, Cor- 
nell Aeronautical Library, Buffalo, New York 
(1946-1949). 
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Singing Commercials in the Library 
By Thomas Gilbert Brown * 


we look, Pelham, how can you be sure 

the Singing Commercial is unsuitable 
for libraries when they haven’t even tried it? 
I don’t mean just on the radio but in the 
regular course of library service. 

Can't you imagine, Pelham, what a lift you 
would get if you entered a library and heard 
a sweet voice sing out, to orchestral accom- 
paniment: 

How are you? You're looking swell, 
Haven't seen you for quite a spell, 


Books have come since you've been away 
That'll entertain you night and day. 


Moving on to the receiving desk you would 
be greeted by: 
Thanks for the courtesy 
Of returning your book on time. 


You're really quite sublime; 
Thank you so much. 


You understand, Pelham, these commer- 
cials would be transcribed on records which 
would be controlled at some remote point by 
the Curator of Singing Commercials, who 
would observe the general scene and turn on 
the precisely appropriate message at the pre- 
cisely appropriate time. For instance, in your 
case, Pelham, she might flip on this transcrip- 
tion: 

Due, due, due-overdue 
Due, due, due-overdue 


See, dear friend, what it’s brought you to: 
Mustn’t ever ever overdo your overdue! 


Well, you've paid your fine like a man, so 
now let’s move on to the catalog and look up 
that book you wanted. What a delightful 
surprise! As you pull out the tray a pretty 
little melody bursts forth: 

I'd fall for a man 
And fall pretty hard 


Who didn’t leave prints 
On a catalog card— 


Speedy-wo, speedy-wee 
On a catalog card. 


It's hardly necessary to point out to you, 
of all people, Pelham, that the last two lines 
really don’t add anything to the meat of the 
message; but they do add gravy. Lots of 
people, Pelham, don’t like their meat without 
gravy. 

Well, now we've got to the really impor- 
tant part of the Singing Commercial’s role in 


* Editor, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. 
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library publicity — advertising ourselves and 
our wares. We find here an inexaustible sup- 
ply of records: some deal with general library 
publicity, some with departmental work; 
there are commercials for books and for pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and pictures; and finally, 
extra-curricular-service commercials. What a 
lot of singing’s been going on, Pelham. 
Listen to this: 

If you want to be brighter, brighter than he 

The public library is the place to be: 


Read a book or two and confidentially 
You'll be brighter, brighter than he. 


You understand, Pelham, we have to leave 
the exact wording to the discretion of the 
librarian. If she discovered upon exhaustive 
research that her clientele numbered more 
men than women, she'd change the “he’’ in 
the song to ‘‘she.”” Or would she? After all, 
what man would acknowledge a woman was 
brighter than he? 

Now, here’s a short snappy commercial 
featuring our stock-in-trade: 

Super-books 
Super-books 
Lots more thoughts in super-books 


What's that, Pelham? Why, I expect 
you're right—it is inadvisable to follow too 
slavishly the lines of established Singing 
Commercials. This is admirably illustrated in 
the attempt of a small library to put across to 
the public the simple joys of reading: 

Reading in the bathtub 

Reading for joy 

Living the life of Riley. 

Can't help reading ‘cause I know 
Nothing really tops B-O-(O-K-S). 


That’s a bit egregious, don’t you think, 
Pelham ? 

Well, let’s turn to the subject divisions and 
see how they publicize themselves through 
song. Here’s the history division, where 
pleasantly shattering the musty hush of in- 
tellectual labor at regular intervals comes this 
quartet masterpiece: 

Poor Sister E 

Poor Sister E 

She neglected history: 
The books all tell 
How Antony fell 

For Cleopatra, 

And how Sinatra 
Rings the bell 
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Is no mystery 

If you just read history 

So don’t you be like Sister E— 
Read his-to-ree! 


I hear something catchy next door, Pelham, 
in the travel division (it looks as if the sena- 
tor was getting ready to go South). Ah, 
listen. . . 

Mineola is the spot 
Twelve full night clubs, that’s a lot 
Twice as much as Kalamazoo 


Mineola is the place for you. 
Travel, travel, travel, travel. . . . 


Makes you thirsty, doesn’t it, Pelham? 
Well, let’s get on to the religious division. 
They have a pleasingly apt commercial: 

Halo! Halo! 
Readers, halo! 
Read of heaven and read of hell, 
Then halo and a fond farewell. 
Ding, dong; ding, dong; ding. 


What's the “Ding, dong’’ for, Pelham? 
Why, I’m surprised at you. Those are the 
church bells ringing, of course. 

The nutrition section has one of my fa- 
vorite S.C.’s: 

The melon does not come from climates torrid 

So when it’s warm it gets a little horrid. 

Our books all say: “A melon never shove in 

A heated oven.” 


Now we come upon a curious jurisdictional 
dispute, Pelham, here in the science division. 
One faction wants this commercial: 

Shoo-shoo, flies 


Shoo-shoo, flies 
We got books on how to shoo flies. 


Another faction is holding out for: 


Shoe, fly, shoe 
Shoe, fly, shoe 
We got books on flies and shoes. 


Well, you wouldn't believe it, Pelham, but 
there’s still a third faction insisting upon this: 
Shoe and fly, too 


Shoe and fly, too 
We got books on how to shoe and fly too. 


These folks explain that they're publicizing 
a flying blacksmith shop.. Rather neat, don’t 
you think? But I do abhor these jurisdic- 
tional disputes. There’s no such bickering in 
the education division, with its happy little 
S.C.: 
Skins so white 


Skins so bright 
Happy little sheepskin song. 


Probably the most original idea comes from 
the fiction section. Here they change their 
Singing Commercial every week. This week 
—well, listen for yourself: 
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Hecate, Hecate, Hop 

The County is blowing its top: 
Though one book is banned 
There's another on hand— 
Hecate, Hecate, Hop. 


It’s a cute idea, don’t you think, Pelham? 
Last week they were advertising mystery tales 
and this was their song: 

Oh, yes— 
Can't wait— 
Gotta get it— 
Gotta go— 
Life, boy, really starts with Poe! 


The general reference division has adopted 
a uniform tune and couplet. Suppose we ask 
the Curator of Singing Commercials to oblige 
us with a few: 
Wanta learn to cook? 
We'll show you just the book. 


Wanta find things speedier ? 
Try an encyclopedia. 

Wanta be a bride? 

Boy! just look in this guide! 
Wanta life rhapsodical ? 
Read any periodical. 


Wanta shun diabetes ? 
We have an informative treatise. 


Wanta spell like a Mexican? 
Consult our flexible lexicon. 


Wanta career that is checkered? 
See the Congressional Record. 


Wanta kill fleas on a spanuel ? 
The answer's in Doglovers’ Manual. 


Well, here we are back at the desk again. 
Please note, Pelham, that as you charge out 
your books a little subtle propaganda set to 
lilting music is slyly inserted in your ears. 

I like books that are not stuck with chew- 
ing gum 

Even when it’s candy-coated chewing gum 

I like books without dog-ears 

Pencil marks and hot-dog smears 

I like books without any gum, tiddely- 
um-tum-gum ! 


So we take our leave of this progressive 
library, Pelham, and as we go out the front 
door a great chorus wells forth from a hidden 
loudspeaker, thrilling us to the core with its 
challenging message: 

Come again, friends, one and all 

(Hey nonny-nonny and a dating slip) 

And be sure to write to City Hall 

That we'll need more money in the Fall 

(Hey ba-ba a and plenty of scrip) 
The library's yours but it just won't go 
Without a whole lot of dough-dee-o-dough! 


Well, so long, Pelham. Think it over... . 
(Exit Pelham, singing discreetly to him- 
self: It’s pretty strong drink, for the library, 
I think .. . in the glass, in the bottle, in the 
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Outstanding U. S. Government 
Publications of 1944-1945 


By Carl H. Melinat * 


THs list of U.S. government publications 
represents the compiler’s selection of 
those books and pamphlets which will prob- 
ably be most generally useful in libraries. It 
is hoped that it will supply librarians with a 
convenient check list of the important federal 
documents issued during 1944 and 1945. 

As in the previous war years, a large pro- 
portion of government publishing during 
1944-1945 was directly connected with the 
war effort and served specific needs either in 
the armed services or on the home front. 
With the war's end, many of these publica- 
tions have ceased to be useful and thus have 
been omitted from this list. However, titles 
related to the war which still retain current 
interest or historical value are included. 

In the following list, all items have paper 
covers unless otherwise noted. All priced 
publications are for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. In 
addition to those items listed as being free, 
many of the priced publications may be ob- 
tained free of charge by librarians if the re- 
quests for them are sent to the issuing depart- 
ments or agencies instead of to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 


Aeronautics 


Aviation’s Place in Civilization. 
(Department of Commerce) 15c 
An account of the historical aspects of transportation, 
collective security, military aviation and war, and civil 
aviation. 


1945 52p illus 


Civil Aviation and the National Economy. 1945 
147p charts tables (Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration) 55c 

Outlines a program of gevernmental aid which would 
result in the optimum civil aviation development in the 
next 10-year period. 


International Civil Aviation Conference, Chicago, 
Illinois, Nov. 1 to Dec. 7, 1944; Final Act and 
Related Documents. 1945 284p tables charts 
(Department of State, Conference Series no. 64) 
45c 


Gives the officers and members of the delegations and 
the texts of the various agreements reached. 





* Assistant Professor; School of Library Science, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 
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Introduction to Airplanes. 1944 232p illus (Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel) 40c 
Discusses aviation history, aerodynamics, nomencla- 
ture of airplane structures, and power plants. It also 
takes up such matters as airplane handling, anchoring 
and mooring, aviation seamanship, cleaning and inspect 
ing, fueling and starting, and concludes with a short 
discussion of aircraft armament and emergency equip 
ment. 


Path of Flight; Practical Information about Navi- 
gation of Private Aircraft. 1945 32p illus (Civil 
Aeronautics Administration) 40c 


A practical handbook for the beginner in the science 
of air navigation. 


Small Airports. 1945 30p illus (Civil Aeronautics 
Administration) 10c 


General information on small airport planning, de 
sign, construction, operation, finance, and maintenance 


Agriculture 


Farm Real Estate Situation, 1943-44. 
illus (Department of Agriculture, 
no. 721) 10c 

Gives farm land values, sales, credit, farm income, 
land earnings, values, and factors in the land market 
after the war. 


1945 45p 
Circular 


Getting Started in Farming. 1944 33p illus (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 
no. 1961) 10c 

Discusses the farm beginner, getting started in the 
right way, types of farming to choose from, farm im 
provements, local indebtedness, taxes, economic consid 
erations, and sources of information. 


History of Agricultural Education of Less than 
College Grade in the United States. 1944 648p 
illus (Office of Education, Vocational Division 
Bulletin no. 217) 75c 

Covers the history of agricultural education, by 
states, the federal administration of vocational educa- 
tion acts, and the growth and trends in vocational 
agriculture. 


Atomic Energy 


A General Account of the Development of 
Methods of Using Atomic Energy for Militar) 
Purposes under the Auspices of the United 
States Government, 1940-1945. By H. D. Smyth. 
1945 182p diag (War Department) 35c 

The official report to the War Department on the 
investigations in atomic energy and the development of 
the atomic bomb. 


Business 


The Businessman’s Bureau. 1944 74p illus (Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Eco- 
nomic Series no. 40) Free from the Bureau 
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An account of the services offered to businessmen by 
the various divisions of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, a list of available publications, 
and a directory of the Bureau offices. 


Credit Sources for Small Business. 1945 34p illus 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Economic Series no. 46) 15c 

Lists all of the most important sources of credit, both 
public and private, which are available to small busi- 
ness. 


Establishing and Operating a Grocery Store. 1945 
375p illus (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Industrial Series no. 21) 55c 

Guides on selecting a location, providing the build- 
ing, financing, buying stock, selling, advertising, rec- 
ords, etc. One of a series of publications on the operat- 
ing of various types of businesses. 


Establishing and Operating Your Own Business. 
1945 30p illus (Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Industrial Series no. 19) 10c 

An introduction to such matters as building and 
equipment needed, planning stock, regulations and legal 
matters, etc. 


Government Financial Aids to Small Business. 
1945 39p illus tables (Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Economic Series no. 48) 
15¢ 

A description of the lending activities of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the Smaller War Plants Corporation, and the 
Veterans Administration. 


Cataloging 


Cooperative Cataloging Manual, for the Use of 
Contributing Libraries. 1944 104p (Library of 
Congress, Descriptive Cataloging Division) Free 
from the Division 

The aim of this publication is ‘“‘to supply in con- 
venient form answers to some of the many questions 
which are asked, or need to be asked, in the daily con- 
tacts of other libraries with the Library of Congress, 
resulting from their cooperation in a national cataloging 
program.”’ 


Civil Service 


Specimen Questions from U.S. Civil Service Ex- 
aminations. 1945 27p (Civil Service Commis- 
sion) 10c 

Contains general information on civil service testing, 
along with sample questions from a variety of tests. 


Working for the Federal Government. 1945 64p 
illus (Civil Service Commission) 15c¢ 
Gives general information about federal employment, 
tells how to apply for a civil service job, and gives 
descriptions of various types of jobs. 


Education 


Accredited Higher Institutions, 1944. 1945 144p 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1944, no. 3) 25c 
Lists colleges and universities by accrediting agency. 
Is useful to university and college officers in evaluating 
transfer credits, to state departments of education in 
checking teachers’ credentials, and to high school stu- 
dents as a guide to recognized institutions. 
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Accredited Secondary Schools in the United States. 
1944 198p (Office of Education, Bulletin 1944, 
no. 4) 30c 

Designed to assist admissions officers of colleges and 
universities and to help young people choose a secon- 
dary school of standard grade. 


Education in China Today. 1944 12p (Office of 
Education, Leaflet no. 69) Sc 
Covers elementary, secondary, higher, and vocational 
education. There are also sections on the education of 
teachers and mass education. 


Education of Teachers for Improving Majority Re- 
lationships. 1944 64p illus (Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1944, no. 2) 15c 

A study of the problem of providing cultural educa- 
tional opportunities for teachers as one of the first steps 
in improving relations among national and racial groups 
in the country. 


Education under Enemy Occupation... 1945 71p 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1945, no. 3) 15c 
Gives the effects of war and enemy occupation on 
education in Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, and 
Poland. 


Higher Education Looks Ahead. 1945 98p (Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1945, no. 8) 20c 
An account of the reconversion and planning activi- 
ties of 236 colleges and universities concerning programs 
of studies, student personnel programs, changes in re- 
quirements, etc. 


Teaching as a Profession. 1944 34p illus charts 
tables (Office of Education, Pamphlet no. 95) 
1Qc 

A recruiting pamphlet, giving information on the 
general nature of the teaching profession, working con- 
ditions, training requirements, salaries, etc. 


Electricity 


Fundamentals of Electricity. 1944 264p illus (Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel) 45c 
Beginning with static electricity, this book presents a 
concise explanation of electronic theory and proceeds to 
the practical matters of circuits, Ohm’s law, batteries, 
generators, magnetism, and motors. It concludes with 
the electrical applications found in sound apparatus. 


Food Preservation 


Freezing to Preserve Home-grown Foods. 1945 
62p illus (Department of Agriculture, Circular 
no. 709) 15c¢ 

Tells how to prepare vegetables, fruits, and meat for 
freezing, methods of storage in freezers, and informa- 
tion on the cooking of frozen foods. 


Gardening 


Growing Vegetables in Town and City. 1944 40p 
illus tables (Department of Agriculture, Miscel- 
laneous Publication no. 538) 5c 

Information on planning the garden, soil preparation 
and improvement, planting, care of the garden, and the 
culture of specific crops. 


A Victory Gardener's Handbook on Insects and 
Diseases. 1944 30p illus (Department of Agri- 
culture, Miscellaneous Publication no. 525) 5c 


‘This publication has been prepared to aid the gar- 
dener in identifying the more common insects and 
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related forms and the more common diseases that attack 
vegetable gardens in the U.S. and to provide him with 
simple directions for the control of these pests.’’ 


Health 


Prepayment Medical Care Organizations. 1945 
148p (Social Security Board, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics Memorandum no. 55) 25c 

Gives sponsorship, membership, coverage, facilities, 
services, and charges for 235 organizations in this coun- 
try and 16 in Canada. 


Safety Subjects. 1944 152p (Division of Labor 
Standards, Bulletin no. 67) 20c 


An excellent source of basic information on industrial 
accident prevention. 


Hobbies 


Building with Logs. 1945 56p illus (Department 
of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication no. 
579) 15¢ 

A clear explanation, with many illustrations, of how 
to build houses and furniture from logs. 


A Description of United States Postage Stamps, 
1847-1945. 1945 156p illus (Post Office De- 
partment) 30c 

An illustrated booklet for the philatelist and the ref- 
erence librarian, containing descriptions and illustrations 
of all adhesive postage stamps issued by the U.S. gov- 
ernment. 


Hand Tools. 1944 153p illus (Bureau of Naval 
Personnel) 30c 
Begins with advice on the handling and care of such 
general purpose tools as hammers, screw drivers, pliers, 
wrenches, and punches. It explains the use of shaping 
and cutting tools such as chisels, hacksaws, files, and 
hand snips, and gives information about tools used for 
soldering, drilling, reaming, thread cutting, and tube 
fabrication. 


Photography. 1945 2 vols illus (Bureau of Naval 
Personnel) vol 1, 60c; vol 2, 55c 
Volume one explains light and lenses, view and hand 
cameras, negatives, techniques, chemicals and solutions, 
development, printing, and negative trouble. Volume 
two explains color photography, aerial photography, 
stereoscopy, motion picture photography, the care of 
photographic equipment, and the administration, regula- 
tions, and records pertaining to photography. 


Soldier Handicrafts. 1945 185p illus (War De- 
partment, Technical Manual no. 28-325) 45c 


A practical handbook for the beginner in handicrafts 
such as leathercraft, woodcarving, metal work, clay 
modeling, cartooning, painting, photography, etc. 


Labor 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Chart Series. 1945 
(122)p charts (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 50c 
Presents, in convenient graphic form, some of the 
economic data on employment and the labor force, earn- 
ings and hours of work, working conditions, construc- 
tion activities, prices and cost of living. 


The Training within Industry Report, 1940-1945. 


1945 330p tables (War Manpower Commis- 
sion) 50c 
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A summary of the training within industry program 
and its accomplishments, with the development of man 
agement techniques for improvement and supervision of 
the program. 


Latin America 


Basic Data on the Other American Republics. 1945 


172p (Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs) 
30¢ 

Gives the economic, social, geographical, and politi 
cal facts about each of the countries. 


Guide to Latin American Music. 1945 274p (Li 


brary of Congress, Latin American Series no. 5) 
45c 

The object of this guide is to provide a means of 
orientation in the field of Latin American music. Con 
sists of an annotated bibliography, with introductory 
comments on each country. 


Neighbors, a Self Portrait; the Other American 


Republics as Their Own Writers See Them 
(1944, 28p illus (Coordinator of Inter-Ameri 
can Affairs) Free from the Coordinator 

‘This pamphlet is designed to give the United States 
reader an idea of the wealth of the literature of the 
other American republics and information about some 
examples that are readily available ic English transla 
tion."* 


Propaganda 


Memorandum on the Postwar International Infor- 


mation Program of the United States. 1945 135p 
(Department of State) 30c 

Plans of the Department of State to organize an 
overseas information program to portray the United 
States, as a society, to the other peoples of the world 


Recreation 


Big Game Resources of the United States, 1937- 


1942. 1944 56p (Fish and Wildlife Service, Re- 
search Report no. 8) 15c 

Gives a brief history of big game estimates, season for 
making counts, big game inventory of the U.S., popula 
tion trends in principal animals, and game kill. 


Planning for Recreation Areas and Facilities in 


Small Towns and Cities. 1945 51p plans (Fed 
eral Security Agency) 20c 


Suggestions made primarily to meet the needs of 
smaller communities up to 25,000 in population, which 
do not have the benefit of professional planning services 


United Nations 


Charter of the United Nations ; Report to the Presi- 


dent on the Results of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, by the Chairman of the United States 
Delegation, the Secretary of State. 1945 266p 
(Department of State, Conference Series no. 71) 
45c 

Contains the text of the charter, summary report by 
Mr. Stettinius, a page-by-page comparison of the Dum 
barton Oaks proposal with the charter of the United Na- 
tions, the text of the statute of the International Court 
of Justice, list of the delegations, and other material 


Facsimile of the Charter of the United Nations, 


Statute of the International Court of Justice and 
Interim Arrangements in Five Languages, Signed 
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at the United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization, San Francisco, California, 
June 26, 1945. 1945 ,(234)p (Department of 
State, Conference Series no. 76) 60c 

Gives the full text of the United Nations charter and 
the statute of the Court of Justice. Printed in English, 
French, Chinese, Russian, and Spanish. 


Toward a Peace; Documents. 1945 38p (Depart- 
ment of State) 15c 
A compilation of the documents of peace conferences 
from 1941 to 1945, including the Atlantic Charter, 
declaration by United Nations, Moscow, Cairo, Te- 
heran, and Dumbarton Oaks conferences. 


United Nations Monetary and Financial Confer- 
ence, Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, July 1 to 
July 22, 1944; Final Act and Related Documents. 
1944 122p (Department of State, Conference 
Series no. 55) 25c 

The related documents include the statement by 
President Roosevelt and the addresses by Secretary 
Morgenthau. Lists of the officers of the conference and 
the names of the delegates are also included. 


Veterans 


Handbook, Veterans’ Assistance Program. 1945 
(540)p (Selective Service System) $2.50 
Loose-leaf manual with amendments and supplements 
to be issued from time to time. Presents ‘‘the official 
statement of policy, operating procedure, and interpreta- 
tion of the veterans’ assistance program."’ 


Manual of Advisement and Guidance. 1945 233p 


(Veterans’ Administration) $1.25 

Official handbook and training manual used by vet- 
erans’ counselors. Gives the techniques and procedures 
used in vocational rehabilitation, employment, educa- 
tional counseling, etc. 


Veterans’ Benefits ; Information Concerning Mone- 
tary and Other Benefits Available to Persons 
Who Have Served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States and to the Dependents of Such 
Persons. 1945 106p (Veterans’ Administration, 


Pamphlet no. 44) 15c ; 
A general guide to the benefits administered by the 


Veterans’ Administration and other government agen- 
cies. 


War Industries 


Second Advance Listing of Government-owned In- 
dustrial Plants to be Disposed of by Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 1945 180p (Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation) Free from the 


Corporation 

Lists most of the war plants owned by the govern- 
ment which are or will be available for peacetime in- 
dustrial use. Plants are listed by states and indexed by 
lessees and products or functions. 


Wartime Producton Achievements and the Recon- 
version Outlook. 1945 110p charts tables 
(War Production Board) $1 

An excellent summary of the part played by industry 
in the war. 


Weather 


Aerology. 1944-45 2 vols illus (Bureau of Naval 
Personnel) vol 1, 60c; vol 2, 45c ; 
Explains the purpose of aerology and goes into detail 

on the nature of temperature, humidity, precipitation, 
winds, clouds, and fog. Also provides information on 
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weather codes, maps, and charts, and gives a description 
of the method for preparing records and maintaining 
the aerological office. 


Realm of Flight; Presenting Practical Information 
about Weather in Relation to the Piloting of 
Private Aircraft. 1945 41p illus (Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration) 60c 

An elementary treatment of the fundamenta's of 
weather science. Excellent illustrations. 


World War, 1939-1945 


The Axis in Defeat; a Collection of Documents on 
American Policy toward Germany and Japan. 
1945 118p (Department of State) 30c 

Contains the texts of documents drawn up by the 
Allies, the surrender documents of Germany and Japan, 
and some directives on their occupation and control. 


The End of War in the Pacific; Surrender Docu- 
ments in Facsimile. 1945 24p illus (National 
Archives) 30c 

Gives a brief historical account of how the war in the 
Pacific ended, followed by the surrender documents. 


Germany Surrenders Unconditionally; Facsimiles 
of the Documents. 1945 41p illus (National 
Archives) 30c 

Gives radio script of the ceremonies opening the 
exhibit of the surrender documents, and facsimiles of 
the documents. 


Trial of War Criminals. 1945 89p (Department 
of State) 20c 
Includes the report of Robert H. Jackson to the Presi- 
dent, the agreement for the establishment of an inter- 
national military tribunal, and the indictment of the 
war criminals. 


The United States Strategic Bombing Survey; Over- 
all Report (European War). 1945 109p charts 
maps tables (War Department) 50c 


An impartial report on the military, economic, and 
civilian effects of the Allied bombing raids. 








This Teen Age Book display, based on 
the idea of the large exhibit finished by 
Pocket Books, as a part of the Teen Age 
Book Shows, was designed and executed 
by Mark Twain Branch, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Public Library. Similar exhibits ap- 
peared in all the 23 branches of the De- 
troit Public Library during their Teen 
Age Book Fair, October 29-November 10, 
1945. High school assembly programs 
during the week featuring the film, "It’s 
All Yours” “took books” to more than 
23,000 high schoolers. 
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EXICO has a good idea. Faced with illiteracy 
totaling 48 per cent of the population and an 
entirely inadequate school system, President Man- 
uel Avila Camacho inaugurated the ‘Each-One- 
Teach-One” campaign. Groups from every walk 
of life are taking part, using millions of free-copies 
of a government-distributed primer, from which 
charted picture-syllables are taught phonetically. 
The Journal of the NEA reported in November 
1945 that in one jungle settlement illiteracy was 
reduced from 90° to 40 per cent in four months. 
Although the project was national in scope (the 
largest single instruction center was in the federal 
penitentiary), the simplicity of the “Each-One- 
Teach-One” formula provided the magic. “If every 
literate Mexican citizen does his patriotic duty,” 
said Mexico's Secretary of Education, ‘we can erase 
the problem of illiteracy within a year.” 
Somewhat the same “‘each-one” policy is being 
translated into professional librarianship at the 
University of California Library by Librarian Law- 
rence Clark Powell. We quote from his “Brief 
Essay on Recruiting Addressed to the Staff’’: 


Staff members should remember that our pro- 
fession does not automatically perpetuate itself. 
A good measure of a library—and of each de- 
partment in that library—is the number of stu- 
dents or clericals it has recruited for librarian- 
ship. Each of you should ask yourself the 
question, What have I done and what am I doing 
toward peopling my profession? Every 
student who works for us is a potential librarian. 

The best recruits are those who are inspired 
by the librarians for whom they work to see 
in librarianship a dynamic service profession. 
“Love of books” is not enough. Offer no refuge 
to the escapist; discourage the dilettante; pity 
the spiritual misfit, but close the door to the 
maladjusted. Librarianship holds no magic ther- 
apy. Its successful practice calls for normal (not 
average) men and women. Good health, good 
nature, good sense—look for these qualities. 

In early contacts with students proselyte 
merely by your own example. Reveal to them 
that you regard books as more than so many sta- 
tistical units which are always threatening to 
bury you, as more than inanimate objects to be 
trucked from pillar to post. Show by your every 
action that you believe Milton’s dictum, “Books 
are not dead things.” 

University librarians are of necessity depart- 
mentalized. Circulation librarians cannot survive 
without sturdy feet and serene dispositions; ref- 
erence librarians should not stammer or stutter ; 
workers in acquisitions and catalog deal more 
with books than with people, and their detective 
sense must be sharp, their patience endless. 

We do not wish to recruit students all of one 
type. Keep these varied aspects of our work in 
mind when you are sizing up a prospect. Neither 
pure extrovert nor introvert makes the best li- 
brarian; most of us are hybrids, and properly 
so. . . . We have already sent many students 
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Wa TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


on into librarianship, and some of them have 
come back here to work—a fruitful cycle! .. . 
May I ask that each of you regard yourself as a 
one-man committee, and carry on! 


We must face the fact that we have a consider- 
able hurdle in the general misunderstanding of 
librarians and libraries. G. A. Carter, deputy li- 
brarian of Warrington, England, considered the 
problem in his article, ‘“‘A Librarian in the R.A.F.,”’ 
which appeared in the November 1945 issue of 
The Library World. 


From all my contacts and all my conversations 
one awful fact emerged with dreadful clarity. As 
a profession librarianship is not understood by 
anyone outside the profession. To the majority 
a librarian is a counter assistant who places a 
date stamp on books issued and cards those that 
are returned. A library is a storehouse for books 
None realize that books represent knowledge 
and that in libraries knowledge is organised; or, 
that the process of the organisation of knowledge 
is the complicated function of the librarian. The 
many and varied ways in which libraries and li- 
brarians can assist the ordinary man are not 
known by ordinary men. The odd individuals 
who have received assistance from libraries . . 
have never realized it was part of a planned 
service which ought to be obtainable everywhere 
and at all times. 


But we can hardly blame people for not knowing 
about libraries if librarians keep it a secret. This 
note came to us with a change of address: 


On the third I took up my new post as librar- 
ian in this beautiful (but dumb) public library 
I say “dumb” advisedly for it seems never to have 
opened its mouth — or pages — in state library 
affairs and the staff of thirteen never ventured to 
any sort of library conference that I know of 
There is lots to be done here, and the board has 
given me complete ‘‘go ahead and see what you 
can do about it.” 


We are reminded of the article in the July 20 
Saturday Evening Post telling what Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, “did about it’ to remind residents 
of the presence, resources, and friendliness of their 
library. The implication that Fitchburg is quite 
unique only proves how little librarians proclaim 
their wares or sing their praises. But the article 
itself is a welcome aid in that direction, bringing 
a progressive library to wide public notice. So, too, 
is the article on the Boston Public Library's story- 
teller in the Saturday Evening Post for July 13. 

Public knowledge of special services and trained 
staff members would go far to dispel John Saxe’s 
misgivings of a century ago: 


I love vast libraries; yet there is a doubt, 

If one be better with them or without 

Unless he uses them wisely, and, indeed, 
Knows the high art of what and how to read. 
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Display for the Month 


HUNGER BREEDS WAR! »s 


FOOD CONSERVATION HERE 
hd 


OR the window display, HUNGER BREEDS WAR, 

at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, in Baltimore, 
Maryland, cardboard cutouts in several colors were 
combined with cutout letters for the background 
panel. The figure representing ‘Famine’ was ex- 
ecuted in black and white with touches of red and 
superimposed on a yellow map covering some of 
the areas where food is scarce. ‘Plenty,’ depicting 
the United States, was worked out in color tones of 
jade green, red, white, and black, and also super- 








The Indianapolis Public Library utilized this 
window display in a large downtown department 
store to emphasize vocational and cultural oppor- 
tunities offered by library books. The exhibit was 
a timely and effective one, augmenting newspaper 
and radio publicity on vocational books. The ex- 
hibit panels are beaverboards 60" x 34”, and may be 
used separately or combined in display. 
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MAY KEEP EUROPE FROM 





STARVING 


imposed on a yellow map, representing an abund- 
ance of food, and attendant waste, in this country. 
Large letters from the Pratt Library's exhibit stock 
were painted yellow and affixed to a black insulite 
panel measuring 45” x68”. The small letters, 
painted white, cost a penny apiece at the Becker 
Sign Supply Store in Baltimore. 





TIMELY highlighting of public interest in 

world wheat and flour shortages resulting in 
famine conditions in many countries, was the spring 
exhibit below, “The Story of Flour Milling,” at 
the Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library under 
the auspices of the Pillsbury Institute of Flour Mill- 
ing History. Included were old flour milling tools 
and equipment, pictures of historic pioneer grist 
mills, outline demonstration of basic milling proce- 
dure, display of wheat varieties and wheat farming 
areas of the United States, and samples of various 
grades of flour. 
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John Cotton Dana. Publicity Awards 


6 bh: John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, after 
several years of planning and of waiting for a 
library conference to be held, are now a reality. 
The est contest has been held, the scrapbooks en- 
tered judged, and the winners announced. The 
keen interest in the scrapbooks (all the entries were 
on display throughout the conference) should sure- 
ly result in new publicity ideas for many of the 
perusing librarians. It is hoped that next year many 
more libraries will submit scrapbooks, showing 
cross-sections of their 1946 publicity. 

Winning scrapbooks may be borrowed free, ex- 
cept for transportation, from the A.L.A. Public 
Relations Division, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Award winners 
were announced at the Second General Session of 
the A.L.A. conference in Buffalo, on June 18, 1946. 
Carl Vitz, who presided at the meeting, made the 
following presentation. 


Presentation of 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 


The Wilson Library Bulletin and the Public Re- 
lations Committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation today, for the first time, see the fruition of 
their plans—laid several years ago—to point out 
and to encourage outstanding library publicity. To- 
day the JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS 
are presented for the first time. 

The awards are the outgrowth of the Library 
Publicity Honor Roll, sponsored by H. W. Wilson 
in cooperation with the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Committee, which drew much interest and partici- 
pation during its experimental three years. The 


John Cotton Dana Publicity Award 








The Fort Library 


Joho Cotton Dana Publicity Award 


POR OUTSTANDING PUBLICITY DURING 1945 


AMONG PUWEK. LIMRARIPS iN 
QeeGeTnEs OF LES THAN 
Deo POPULATION 





¥ 8Y THE WISON LIBRARY 


SPONSORED 
BULLETIN AND THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION PUBLIC RELATIONS € 





JOHN COTTON. DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS now pro- 
vide an opportunity for.any library to exhibit its 
year's publicity, and the selection of those of great- 
est merit for special honor. 

The awards were named for John Cotton Dana 
because, he was the pioneer of progressive library 
publicity.” He believed in advertising the library 
widely, in getting the library used by going to the 
people; and telling them about the library. He 
continually insisted on the right of people to take 
their lives and their books at their own level—and 
the necessity for the library to meet all those people 
and supply their books. He left no stone unturned, 
no medium of publicity untried, to that end. His 
energy was so boundless that an editorial in the 
New York Sun commented: “It's a dull day on 
which John Cotton Dana does not find a new way 
to make the public library more useful.” 

His ideas are so basically sound that they are as 
good today as the day he used them, as evidenced in 
the award-winning scrapbooks in this contest which 
bears his name. They are still being used today, 
as in John Cotton Dana’s day, to bring men and 
women off the street into the library, and send them 
back across its threshold with books in their hands 

John Cotton Dana’s publicity principles have 
been the standards of the judges as they studied the 
entries to select those most worthy of awards. The 
sponsors wish to thank the judges for their time 
and care and interest: Andrew Lemke, L. Marion 
Moshier, and Beatrice Sawyer Rossell. 

On behalf of the Wilson Library Bulletin and the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee I am happy to 
present the following awards: 


For Outstanding publicity among public libraries 
in communities with population of up to 25,000 
The Port Library, Beloit, Kansas, Vera Pearson, 
librarian, for community contacts, including wide 
age-range and breadth of interest, and resource 
fulness combining economy and attractiveness. 

For outstanding publicity among public libraries in 
communities with population of 25,000 to 100, 
000: South Chicago Branch Library, Chicago, 
Illinois, Mrs. Peter Wolter, librarian, for vital, 
timely, and sound publicity, reaching such im- 
portant community groups as labor unions, smal! 
business, racial and religious groups, and forums 
concerned with local, national, and international 
affairs; apparently handled with efficiency, econ- 
omy, and the aid of the entire staff. 

For outstanding publicity among public libraries in 
communities with population of 100,000 to 
200,000: New Bedford Free Public Library, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, William T 
O'Rourke, librarian, for enlisting the cooperation 
and the participation of varied community 
groups, indicating an awareness of current and 
cultural problems. 

For outstanding publicity among public libraries in 
communities with population of over 200,000: 
Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Dorothea F. Hyle, director of public re- 
lations, for results achieved in both use and sup- 
port of the library, and for new local avenues of 
publicity which are also of national significance 
to libraries. 


(Continued across the page) 
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HE new season is here, with all its varied in- 

terests, challenges, and problems. And as you 
come upon new interests, meet those challenges, 
and solve your problems, why not share your find- 
ings with other readers of the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin—the meeting place of library minds, the 
melting pot of library ideas. For instance, what 
about the summer reading in your library? Did 
you have a vacation reading plan for the children, 
and what about the grown-ups? Before you forget, 
drop us a line about them... . 


A change has been made in one department of 
the Bulletin—the former section ‘For County Li- 
brarians” is now “For Extension Librarians,” tak- 
ing in the larger field of all those interested in this 
vital part of the library picture. State and regional 
librarians as well as those in counties are now 


(Continued from across the page) 


For outstanding publicity among school libraries: 
Chicago Teacher Librarians’ Club, Chicago, 
Illinois, Dilla W. MacBean, library adviser to 
the superintendent of schools, for the clearly 
recognized aims of school library publicity and 
student participation, recognizing the need for 
in-service training. 

For outstanding publicity among miscellaneous li- 
brary groups: Cuyahoga County Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Clara Hart, publicity director, for 
keeping the staff informed, providing excellent 
aids for program makers, stimulating local com- 
munities to build libraries, and encouraging li- 
brary gifts. 

A special award of general merit: Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland, Kate Coplan, di- 
rector of exhibits, for distinguished work in 
recognizing the cultural values of library service. 


The American Library Association and the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin congratulate all you award 
winners on your outstanding publicity of the year 
past. May you learn from each other's success, 
even as the libraries of the country, in borrowing 
your winning scrapbooks, will be learning from 
you, sO that all our libraries may be made more 
effective and more useful through more and better 
library publicity. 
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specifically a part of the audience for this depan 
ment, and are urged to add the editor of this page 
to their mailing lists. State and association bulle- 
tins, news items, announcements, plans—all will be 
welcomed by Gretchen Knief Schenk, Summerdale, 
Alabama. 

Co & & 

United Nations Week, September 22-26, will be 
jointly sponsored by the National Broadcasting 
Company, the American Association for the United 
Nations, and the National Education Association, 
with the assistance of more than eighty national 
organizations. 


eo & & 


First officers of the Canadian Library Association, 
elected at the organizational conference held at 
McMaster University, Hamilton, last June, include: 

President, Freda F. Waldon, Public Library, Hamilton 

President-Elect and First Vice President, W. Kaye 

Lamb, University of British Columbia Library, Van- 
couver 

Second Vice President, J. A. Brunet, School Libraries, 

Montreal Catholic School Commission 
Executive Secretary, Elizabeth Homer Morton, National 
Research Council Library, Ottawa 

Treasurer, Hugh Gourlay, Public Library, Edmonton 

Honorary President, Margaret S. Gill, National Re- 

search Council Library, Ottawa 


GS GG 
A 5l-page mimeographed bibliography, ‘Books 
for the Slow-Learning Child,” is available for thirty 
cents, to cover mailing. Address Pauline A. 
O'Melia, Librarian, Belmont Boulevard School, EI- 
mont, New York. 


“Chronology of the War Production Board and 
Predecessor Agencies: August 1939 to November 
1945” is now available to educators, editors, li- 
brarians, and students of American economic his- 
tory. Requests for copies should be sent to the 
Information Division, Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, Washington, D.C. 


eS we DH 


Copies of the 39-page mimeographed ‘‘Selected 
Bibliography on Radar,” compiled by the staff of 
the Northwestern Technological Institute Library, 
are available at ten cents each from Northwestern 
University Library, Evanston, Illinois. 


Ce &e & 


‘Techniques That Make the Vocational Library 
a Useful Counseling Tool,” a valuable 20-page 
mimeographed article, has been prepared by Mar- 
guerite W. Alexander, supervisor of the Vocational 
Counseling Service. Copies are available free to 
libraries. Address the Vocational Counseling Serv- 
ice, American Red Cross, 3414 Lindell Boulevard, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
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The Dime Novel Club will furnish free to li- 
brarians, a copy of the 1946 edition of Chills and 
Thrills, the standard illustrated guide for students 
and collectors of lurid American literature of the 
period 1860 to 1912. Address Charles Bragin, 
Secretary, Dime Novel Club, 1525 West 12th 
Street, Brooklyn 4, New York. 


Ce be & 


A mimeographed bibliography, “Recent Edu- 
cational Literature; A Selected List of Recent 
Books and Articles in Periodicals Which Discuss 
Educational Aims and Curricular Developments in 
American Colleges and Universities,” has been 
compiled by Eleanor F. Lewis, reference librarian 
of Northwestern University Library. Copies are 
available from the university library at ten cents in 
stamps. 


Ce & & 


National Dog Week is September 22-28, 1946. 
Posters, stickers, and other educational material 
are available without cost from the Executive Sec- 
retary, National Dog Week, 424 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 


Ceo & & 


Addresses of three speakers at the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce have been 
printed in booklet form. ‘Paths to Production,” 
by William K. Jackson; “A Program for Indus- 
trial Peace,” by Herman W. Steinkraus; and “A 
Decade of Decisions,” by Eric Johnston. Single 
copies are available free. Address the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


eo &S & 


The Michigan State Board for Libraries has just 
made its first annual report to the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation which is financing a $25,000 three-year 
experimental trustee proiect in Michigan. Four 
hundred Michigan trustees have taken part in the 
project, launched a year ago, to offer equal oppor- 
tunities for self-education through reading to every 
one of Michigan's residents. 

Active trustees in the local communities plus 
strong trustee leadership on the state level are 
equally needed if the project is to be an effective 
instrument in the state library program. Discus- 
sions have included two conferences on a state-wide 
basis, discussions at seven district meetings of the 
Michigan Library Association, and area-wide meet- 
ings in five counties. 

Cooperation between libraries on a county or re- 
gional basis, weighing the place of trustees in a 
community, work with other lay groups to build 
library support, skill in choosing the right local 
librarian, promotion of good library standards, tech- 
niques in interpreting libraries, and state trustee 
leadership are objectives which Michigan trustees 
have discussed this year. 

In its second year, the project aims (1) to work 
with appointing bodies for better understanding of 
the trustee’s place in the community and to drive 
home the need for appointing men and women 
qualified for the duties of a trustee; and (2) to 
work with lay groups other than trustee groups, 
to foster better understanding of library problems 
and the role of the trustee in his community. 
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A new Teen Age Book Club, under the direction 
of Martha Huddleston of Pocket Books, has been 
organized as an answer to the requests of teachers 
and librarians that something be done to help them 
stimulate nonrequired reading among high school 
students. Although the book club will be operated 
through the schools, purchases for curricular use 
are not a part of the program. 

To “induce teen-agers to read, love, and accumu- 
late good books,” the plan offers a selection of 
favorite teen-age titles, providing variation both for 
reading interest and for the different grade leve's 
It will provide young people with the opportunity 
to acquire their favorite books at low cost. 

Each month five titles will be offered to members 
of the club by means of the TAB NEWS, a leaflet 
which will describe the books offered. A club 
member is not obligated to purchase any specific 
number of books. At the end of each semester 
members receive a free dividend book for every 
four purchased during the previous four months 
Realizing that the value of the program depends 
upon offering students good books they really will 
enjoy reading, TAB Club has established the fol- 
lowing committe for selecting the titles: chairman, 
Max J. Herzberg, past president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and the author of 
numerous books; Richard J. Hurley, president of 
the Catholic Library Association; Mark A. Neville, 
chairman of the English Department, John Bur- 
roughs School, and chairman of the committee on 
junior and senior high school booklists for the 
National Council of Teachers of English; Margaret 
Scoggin, librarian, Nathan Straus Branch of the 
New York Public Library; and E. Louise Noyes, 
head of the English Department, Santa Barbara 
High School. The committee has devised a plan 
for having panels of young people select their 
favorite books from a long list of recommended 
titles. The list will then be arranged in groups so 
as to afford appeal to a variety of interests and 
provide material for varying ages and grades. 

The five titles offered each month will present 
variety ranging from the world’s finest literature to 
the best mystery and adventure stories. The Sep- 
tember list is as follows: Five Great Tragedies by 
Shakespeare; The Human Comedy by William 
Saroyan; Mutiny on the Bounty by Nordhoff and 
Hall; Junior Miss by Sally Benson; and The Pocket 
Book of Father Brown by G. K. Chesterton. 


Co BS Ge 


Recreation magazine for July 1946 had an in- 
teresting bit of library propaganda, “Hobby At- 
Homes,” in which Dorothy Waugh told of Mont- 
clair Library's five afternoon projects, very popular 
with homemakers in the community. 


“Opportunities for Veterans,’ a leaflet listing 
authoritative sources of information for the veteran, 
is available from the Veterans Information Bureau, 
American Council on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida 
Avenue, Washington 8, D.C. 


eS & & 


“The Soviet Union in One Hundred Books’ is 
a mimeographed list compiled by Toby Cole, li- 
brarian of the American Russian Institute, 5& Park 
Avenue, New York 16. Copies are available from 
the Institute at ten cents a copy. 
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S fe simp sor 


He's been spending too much time 
around those Tarzan books! 


Erie Public Library offers free for transportation: 
Conference of Social Work, 1910, 1912, 1914, 
1917-1919, 1921-1928. 

National Conference of Social Work, 1929, 
1931, 1932, 1934-1939. 

Social Work Year Book, 1929, 1937, 1939, 
1941, 1943. 


Address requests to William Bacon, Librarian, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Public Library. 


s 6 
ASLIB MICROFILM SERVICE 


Since the information contained in scientific and 
technical periodicals is often of vital importance to 
research, the cutting off, in the early days of the 
war, of normal supplies of such European journals 
presented grave problems. To meet these difficul- 
ties Aslib (England’s Association of Special Librar- 
ies and Information Bureaux), with the help of the 
Royal Society, the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
British Industry, organized a microfilm service 
which started operations in April 1942 and which 
supplied, in microfilm or paper enlargements, cop- 
ies of scientific and technical periodicals published 
in Germany and countries occupied by Germany 
during the war years. The service was used by the 
British and American governments, by more than 
300 scientific institutions and research stations in 
Great Britain and the Empire, and, under a special 
agency arrangement, by several hundred institu- 
tions in the United States. The library of master 
negatives accumulated for the purpose contains 
some 14,000 separate issues of approximately 500 
titles equivalent to a total of over a million pages. 

The Aslib Microfilm Service also undertook, on 
behalf of the British Council, the supply of micro- 
film copies of British periodicals to China while 
that country was cut off from ordinary surface 
transport. As time went on the proportions of this 
scheme grew until during the last year some 170 
periodicals were regularly microfilmed and six posi- 
tive copies of each were dispatched to China by air. 
Chinese scientific and cultural organizations with 
the help of 100 microfilm projectors set up in about 
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a dozen reading centers have been able to keep in 
touch with developments in the outside world. 

Other lines of work directly or indirectly con- 
nected with war conditions were undertaken by the 
service as occasion arose. The total of pages copied 
and supplied in less than four years, by far ex- 
ceeded five million. 

As has been foreseen, the end of the war reduced 
the demand for the special functions the Aslib 
Microfilm Service had been set up to fulfill. While 
the postwar programs were discussed in various 
quarters, it became evident that the demand for 
documentary reproduction as an aid to science and 
learning, though potentially great, needed further 
time for development in Great Britain. It so hap- 
pened at this juncture that [the needs of libraries 
in the liberated countries of Europe attracted spe- 
cial attention and} a scheme for the rehabilitation 
of medical libraries brought forward by the Royal 
Society of Medicine received powerful support. 
Aslib has therefore agreed to the transfer of the 
Microfilm Service to medical uses and, by arrange- 
ment with the Royal Society of Medicine, the Aslib 
Microfilm Service has on January 1, 1946 become 
an integral part of the Central Medical Library 
Bureau of the Royal Society of Medicine. 

Nevertheless, Aslib hopes to be able to continue 
to serve nonmedical demands for documentary re- 
production. All orders, including requests for cop- 
ies of individual references from varied literature 
should be addressed to Aslib, 52 Bloomsbury 
Street, London W.C. 1. 


a 6 
LETTER’S LIBRARIAN AWARD 


Letter, ‘‘the magazine of relationships,” edited 
and published in Tucson, Arizona, by Ada P. Mc- 
Cormick, gave its first $100 Librarian Award ‘‘for 
the humanizing of knowledge’ to Linna Culik, 
for many years a branch librarian in the Detroit 
Public Library. The award was announced at the 
A.L.A. conference in Buffalo in June. The com- 
mittee of selection included Franklin F. Hopper, 
Althea Warren, Ralph A. Ulveling, and John R. 
Banister. The text of the award reads: 

The idea of Letter in establishing an annual Li- 
brarian Award is to thank a man or woman whose 
work especially exemplifies the way librarians use 
mn professional skill to give to all the tools of 
ife. 

For the immigrant children, the farmer's boys 
and girls, the colored student, the old, the young, 
the simple, the sophisticated, the debutante, the 
bride, the parent, the artist, the searcher, the work- 
er, the discouraged man, and the coming genius, 
for each, America’s libraries open doors into life. 

To lonely and learned scholars from countries 
where libraries have long been in chains ; to states- 
men, weary millionaires, or laborers, a public li- 
brary is a refuge where each can be at one with 
his fellows yet undisturbed and at peace. A library 
feeds the heart of man with freedom and learning, 
mirth and rest, and hope. 

A library is a close anteroom to heaven where 
we find friends among the living and the dead. 
Yet at the heart of the library is the librarian. 
Whether we thirst for or drink of the divine is 
largely in his hands. 

This award, given to one librarian, is also to 
thank all librarians of many tongues and countries 
who, over the world, work to unite mankind. 
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A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. DARLINGTON, Cyrit D. and E. K. J. 
AMMAL. Chromosome Atlas of Cultivated Plants. 
New York, Macmillan, 1946. 397p. $2.75 

2. DaviporF, HENRY. A World Treasury of 
Proverbs. New York, Random House, 1946. 526p. 
$3 

3. DouGLass, RoBERT R. Handbook of Card 
Forms for Use in First Quarter Cataloging and 
Classification. Nashville, Peabody Press, 1946. 
64p. $1.25 

4. GAYNOR, FRANK. International Business 
Dictionary in Five Languages, English, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1946. 452p. $6 

5. Goopwin, Tracy E. Veterans Handbook 
and Guide. Cincinnati, Goodwin Publications, 
1946. 532p. $3.50 

6. HAMANN, FRED, comp. Air Words. Seattle, 
Superior Publishing Company, 1946. 6lp. $1.50 

7. HARRAR, ELLwoop S. and J. G. HARRAR. 
Guide to Southern Trees. New York, Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, 1946. 712p. $4.50 

8. HAUSMAN, LEON A. Field Book of Eastern 
Birds. New York, Putnam’s, 1946. 659p. $3.75 

9. HENIUS, FRANK. Dictionary of Foreign 
Trade. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1946. 745p. $10 

10. HOFFMAN, FREDERICK J., CHARLES ALLEN 
and CAROLYN F. ULricH. The Little Magazine. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1946. 440p. 
$3.75 

11. RaBi, S. S. The Star Atlas and Navigation 
Encyclopedia. New York, Cornell Maritime Press, 
1946. 16lp. $5 

12. SMITH, CLEVELAND H. and GERTRUDE R. 
Taytor. Flags of All Nations. New York, Cro- 
well, 1946. 152p. $2.50 

13. SWEENEY, Mary A. Rehabilitation, Mate- 
rials on Today's Problems for Veterans and Civil- 
jans. Chicago, A.L.A., 1946. 132p. $1.25 


Birds and Trees 


WO excellent field books have recently ap- 

peared, both of them well illustrated and both 
intended for the layman. The first, Guide to 
Southern Trees,’ describes more than 350 arbores- 
cent species native to the Southern states. Its bo- 
tanical accuracy, simple language, glossary of terms 
and selected list of references recommend it for 
libraries of all sizes. Don’t look for the China- 
berry tree, though, for it isn’t native to the South. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS & Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


The Field of Eastern Birds* aims to make iden- 
tification in the field as simple as possible for the 
beginner, and to this end the author has treated 
each bird so that the illustrations appear on the 
same page with the brief and diagnostic descrip- 
tion. Jacob Bates Abbott's drawings show each 
species in a characteristic attitude in its character 
istic habitat, including six colored plates and over 
400 drawings. Characteristic habits and call notes 
are described. 


Useful in a university library is the Chromosome 
Atlas of Cultivated Plants." Using a new method 
of classification previously described in The Han- 
dling of Chromosomes, the authors have compiled 
a world list of the known chromosome numbers of 
flowering plants and appended a full bibliography 


Put Out More Flags 


Flags of All Nations” can hardly be called a 
substantial addition to any library. Full-color pic- 
tures, accompanied by very brief accounts of the 
history and significance of each flag with an occa 
sional reference to the history of a country are the 
sort of thing usually found in most library collec- 
tions already. It might be considered for the high 
school if there is a great demand for this sort of 
thing and it is necessary to take the wear and tear 
off the encyclopedias. 


For the Cataloger and 
Bibliographer 


The third volume of the ‘Peabody Contributions 
to Library Education,’ Robert R. Douglass’ Hand 
book of Card Forms®* is designed primarily as a 
reference tool for students, but it will also prove 
useful to practicing librarians in school libraries 
Emphasis throughout the handbook is on the unit 
card and examples have been liberally inserted 
Sections follow subjects usually covered in first 
quarter cataloging: main entries, analytics, ref 
erence cards, etc., and a glossary of selected terms 
is appended, together with a list of selected aids. 
The clear method of presentation and the organi- 
zation of material recommend the handbook to all 
beginning catalogers. 


Reviewers in the literary periodicals have already 
expressed themselves about the critical section of 
The Little Magazine,” which evaluates its contri- 
bution to modern social and literary history. Li- 
brarians concerned with the acquisition by pur- 
chase, microfilm, or interlibrary loan, of these often 
hard-to-locate materials, will find most useful the 
bibliographical section. Chronologically arranged 
by first date of issue, it includes in addition to the 
type of information found in Ulrich’s Periodicals 
Directory, the names of editors and their dates of 
office, irregularities, location in one library, special 
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features, special issues, important contributors, a 
brief discussion of the policy and scope, and often 
the value and importance of the magazine. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Hoffman says of the Kenyon Review, 
“One of several excellent ‘college reviews’ of mod- 
ern literature, the Kenyon Review has since its in- 
ception occupied an enviable position with respect 
to modern criticism.” The bibliography should 
serve as a buying guide to an important source of 
poetry, criticism, and fiction, too often overlooked 
by the average library. 


Air Words and Proverbs 


Not only for the air hog (one who likes flying) 
and the aeronut (one who has the flying bug; 
synonyms air bug, skybuster, cloud eater, flying 
fool) is the popular little dictionary of words *° 
used by flyers. H. L. Mencken believes that it is 
the first dictionary of the kind that may make a 
reasonable claim to comprehensiveness. Omitting 
highly scientific words, the author has collected 
from American flyers the new words and idioms 
which they have invented, and for each he has 
given a brief definition with synonyms and see 
references when needed. A cursory glance at the 
contents is all that is needed to see that words 
don’t mean the same thing to everybody. Take 
culture, for instance. This term is used by airmen 
to describe buildings, highways, railroads, cities, 
harbors and other man-made objects as seen from 
an airplane. And Mary's lambs, which are gliders 
towed by a tow-plane, are sometimes shooting gal- 
leries. It makes fascinating reading. 

A World Treasury of Proverbs * embraces 15,500 
proverbs from twenty-five languages, each one 
traced to its source and attributed to its national 
origin and to its author, if any. It bears no schol- 
arly appurtenances, such as Apperson’s English 
Proverbs has, for no authorities are cited and only 
the author’s name is given when known. For this 
reason, it is of little value in establishing the source 
of a proverb, but serves better as an inexpensive 
desk book for speakers who wish to sprinkle their 
remarks with the wisdom of the past. Most li- 
braries will prefer the Oxford Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Proverbs, supplemented by Champion's Racial 
Proverbs. The arrangement under subject is not 
supplemented by a concordance. 


Veterans and Civilians 


The pamphlet, Rehabilitation” is the 1946 re- 
vision of Today's Handbook for Librarians, and 
“brings up to date the aids necessary to the librarian 
when confronted with the guidance, readjustment, 
employment and allied problems of the veteran, 
the displaced war worker, the handicapped, or any 
of the rest of us.” Brief excerpts and explanation 
of existing legislation, directories, and briefly an- 
notated references giving prices of each title fur- 
nish an up-to-date manual and buying guide in a 
field with which both public and school libraries are 
concerned. 

Veteran's Handbook and Guide® is less ably 
edited. This former GI’s study of the educational 
opportunities and government aid available to the 
veteran includes a digest of federal and state laws 
providing rights and benefits to veterans, a chart on 
college services, and a bibliography which runs the 
gamut from general atlases to periodicals classified 
by subject, some priced, some not. The volume 
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gives evidence of having been hastily compiled 
and alas, has a misspelled word in the first sentence: 
“The author hopes this book will be used by his 
buddies as a new soldier's manuel.” 


Stars 


Star Atlas and Navigation Encyclopedia™ is de- 
signed for the beginner, giving how to determine 
speed, distance, time, position; how to take bear- 
ings; how to use the Nautical Almanac, with sam- 
ple navigation problems. It differs from other 
books of this type in that the star charts cover only 
what scope of sky the human eye can see in one 
sweep of the sky. It can be particularly recom- 
mended for its organization and excellent illustra- 
tions. 


Foreign Trade 


Dictionary of Foreign Trade® has already been 
favorably reviewed in a number of trade journals 
and while its concise definitions of terms and lists 
of abbreviations are dictionary features, it assumes 
cyclopedic proportions in its discussion of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the Com- 
modity Exchange Act and many other topics. Its 
importance and usefulness is well illustrated by the 
article on cartels, especially when the confusion on 
this term is realized. There are no biographies 
and no bibliographies, but the wide range of ma- 
terial included and the clear, straightforward style 
are outstanding features. 

A new polyglot dictionary which does not pretend 
to be complete, is the International Business Dic- 
tionary,’ which aims to supply a brief handbook of 
the most currently used commercial words and 
phrases. The arrangement is by English word, with 
American terminology emphasized rather than Brit- 
ish, and the equivalent words included are cross 
indexed in sections on German, French, Spanish 
and Italian terminology. No illustrations of usage 
are given. It should furnish a handy desk book for 
the importer and the business librarian. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 
1. Locate poem, * ‘Stayin’ Nights with Grandma’’ by 
James Ball Naylor. 
2. Identify: 
And some shall be even as I 
Beloved of the gods in their way ; 
They shall not be heroes but the next-best thing 
They shall have walked with tall men, comrade- 
wise. 


Editor for New Encyclopedia 


Former readers of this column when it was under 
the editorship of Dr. Louis Shores will be interested 
to learn that he has recently been appointed the asso- 
ciate editor and library specialist for a new, popu- 
lar, adult encyclopedia which the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company plans to publish in 1948. In 
view of his long-continued interest in the content of 
encyclopedias, it is not surprising that he has ac- 
cepted the challenge presented by this opportunity 
to create a new encyclopedia which will take into 
account the criteria agreed upon by reference li- 
brarians. The result will be of greatest interest to 
the profession. 








For 





Direct-by-Mail Advertising 


EVERAL New Jersey county librarians have 

found that it pays to advertise—by mail. 
Changes in bookmobile routes which often occur 
in September are advertised by flyers addressed to 
“Boxholder,” according to Olivia Way, librarian, 
Monmouth County Library, Freehold. For one- 
third of a cent a piece, or a $10 permit which she 
buys at the post office, Miss Way notifies 3,000 
rural boxholders of any branch news, changes in 
stations, new bookmobile stops, and other items. 
The rural mail carrier delivers the dodgers. 


Laurel Krieg, Ocean County librarian, adds that 
she has found it expedient to buy the postage for 
these announcements (one and a half cents) at the 
various post offices in her county rather than ex- 
clusively at Toms River. This builds good will for 
the library and expedites the delivery of the flyers. 
She does not make a special trip but buys the post- 
age as she visits the station in the town. The ad- 
vantage of this direct-by-mail advertising addressed 
to ‘“Boxholder”’ is that it reaches all rural residents, 
including nonlibrary users. Further information 
regarding the use of these permits may be obtained 
by writing Miss Way or Miss Krieg. 


Custodians Honored 


The Delaware Valley Grange Hall, Sussex 
County, New Jersey, was the setting of an unusual 
dinner recently when the citizens of Sussex County 
celebrated the fourth anniversary of their county 
library's existence by honoring twenty-seven civic- 
minded, book conscious custodians with a dinner. 
Thus they acknowledged with thanks the volunteer 
services given by the custodians and demonstrated 
how popular the library had become in four short 
years. Since portions of Sussex County are rather 
isolated, the county library gained many friends 
during the war years. 


King County Service Spreads 


With a total of thirty-four branches and stations 
opened in three years, not counting the huge old 
bookmobile, once used by the Seattle Public Li- 
brary, that is out on the road five days a week, 
Washington's King County Public Library cele- 
brated its third birthday September 1. When Ella 
R. McDowell left her position as Seattle’s munici- 
pal reference librarian to become head of the newly 
organized rural library district, the “library’’ con- 
sisted of one small, painfully bare store room on 
Fourth Avenue, within half a block of the Seattle 
Public Library, with which the county library has 
a contract. 





* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


Today, in spite of war handicaps, the library fill 
three such store rooms and bulges at all corners 
The service continues to grow, five small incorpo 
rated cities having already joined the county library 
system. A number of these had attempted to main 
tain their own library service but found that th 
county library had so much to offer that they cou! 
not afford to ignore it. When joining, cities agre 
to pay the same tax rate as the unincorporated por 
tions of the county pay. 

When joining the county library system, th 
cities also agree to furnish and maintain the library 
quarters, while the county library obligates itself t: 
supply the books and equipment and pay the local 
librarians. Quarters must meet the requirement 
set up by the county library board. Often they ex 
ceed the requirements as in the case of Vashon 
Island. This unincorporated community raised ap 
proximately $7,000 by subscription, obtained build 
ing priorities, and dedicated its new building July 
5S. 


New Manual Issued 


A revised edition of Arkansas’ “Manual of Prac 
tice for County Librarians’ has just been distrib 
uted. It is intended for untrained librarians and 
is designed to standardize practices and equipment 
throughout the state. Edited by Leila Heasley, 
Arkansas’ field worker, the manual discusses duties 
of the library board and staff, library policies, serv 
ices from the county libraries, and the state library 
commission. Other chapters present advice on li 
brary buildings and equipment, the book collection, 
financial records, reports and statistical records, and 
recommended procedures. The manual, illustrated 
with the clever drawings used in Patrons Ar 
People, was neatly and attractively typed. Inquiries 
regarding the “Manual of Practice’’ should be ad 
dressed to Leta Sowder, librarian, Arkansas Stat 
Library Commission, Little Rock. 


Another Name Suggested 


Troubled for a number of years by the inappro 
priateness of the term ‘‘custodian”’ for the untrained 
personnel in charge of county library branches and 
stations, California county librarians at their last 
annual meeting decided to substitute the term 
“branch library assistant’ if a county wished to 
use it. Libraries in other parts of the country con 
tinue to use the name “‘custodian” though it has 
become synonymous with ‘‘janitor’’ in certain areas. 
Some have adopted the English term “local librar 
ian” to designate untrained personnel in contrast to 
trained librarians. Still others use “library clerks’’ 
or “library assistants.” Certainly, by whatever 
name they may be known, the whole field of library 
extension owes a great debt to these men and 
women who take on the responsibility of maintain- 
ing a branch library or station, frequently without 
remuneration. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN THE 


Edited by 


LIBRARIAN’ ww ge Margaret Bonnell 





PUGET SOUND AREA 


By Alice Blackburn* and Alta M. Grim* 


66 PPORTUNITY” is the key word in the 

reconversion program of the year-old 
Puget Sound chapter of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. Its region, the Pacific Northwest, is still 
frontier land, economically speaking, for it lacks 
many basic and processing industries, and is de- 
pendent upon direct exploitation of natural re- 
sources in such industries as lumbering, mining, 
and farming. Consequently, there is a large and 
varied field for the special librarian assembling 
materials upon which to base economic surveys 
that will show businessmen the potentialities of 
the region. 

The power project at Bonneville Dam on the 
lower Columbia River and the power and irrigation 
project of Grand Coulee Dam on the upper Co- 
lumbia River have made possible the establishment 
of new industries and the expansion of old indus- 
tries. Aluminum reduction plants, shipyards, air- 
craft production plants, and the atomic fisson plant 
at Hanford, Washington, indicate the scope of this 
expansion and the increasing demand for technica! 
and research assistance. 

A representative library in this locality is the one 
at Boeing Field, Seattle. Most of the material is 
in documentary form and covers a wide variety of 
subjects of a highly specialized nature such as 
theoretical studies, test reports, Army, Navy, and 
Federal orders and specifications, foreign drawings, 
and technical reports from research institutes. Val- 
uable data is received as attachments to letters and 
they are promptly classified, cataloged, and filed. 
The Boeing Aircraft Company Library, organized 
to prevent duplication in research projects as well 
as to provide a centralized source of reference ma- 
terials, serves factory and executive personnel in 
addition to more than 2,000 engineers. 

Natural resources of the Pacific Northwest are 
certain to be utilized more in the future than they 
have been in the past; and every new investment of 
capital must be preceded by collecting information 
that will show the advantages of each business en- 
terprise. New and growing industries should have 
the services of the special librarian. 

Like the economic research librarian, the librari- 
ans working with historical materials are extremely 
busy, for there is a growing interest in research into 
the past. This is a region where the meeting of 
French, Russian, Spanish, English, and American 





* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Bonnell at the Library, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

' Librarian, College of Economics and Business, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 

* Assistant Librarian, Washington State Library, Olym- 
pia. 
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explorers, fur traders, colonizers, missionaries, and 
priests made rich and exciting history. The local 
Indians, too, contributed to our culture, and some 
of their heroes, though they lost their wars, are 
among the great men of American history. Out- 
standing in the field of historical libraries is the 
Northwest Collection, started forty years ago at the 
University of Washington by Charles Wesley Smith. 


Besides the large collection of rare printed North- 
west Americana, it contains more than 250 pioneer 
diaries; 1,500 Asahel Curtis photographs of early 
Seattle; Washington's first governor Issac Ingalls 
Steven’s 1,500 letters dealing with territorial gov- 
ernment; hundreds of scrapbooks, clipping files, 
documents, and voluminous records of early firms; 
private libraries pertaining to Northwest shipping, 
lumbering, and maritime law; letters; unpublished 
manuscripts ; speeches, etc. 


Bibliographic Center 


The Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center, 
Seattle, was established in March 1940 through 
funds received from the Carnegie Corporation. A 
portion of the $35,000 fund was used for the sur- 
vey of library resources in the Northwest, conducted 
by Dr. John Van Male, but most of it provided for 
the necessary expenses incidental to the organiza- 
tion of the center, and the assembling of the union 
catalog, at present containing 2,500,000 cards. The 
University of Washington furnishes the room and 
equipment, and the continuing financial support is 
now shared by the 123 institutions holding mem- 
berships in the center. 

The Puget Sound Navy Yard Library at Bremer- 
ton, described in the article, “Instead of a Blue- 
print... .”’ in the January 1945 Wilson Library 
Bulletin, is a colorful example of functional archi- 
tecture. Patrons of the library come from all parts 
of the yard and from the small and large ships at 
anchor and in dry dock. The library also provides 
service to hospitalized sailors and employees and to 
small bases and ships in the Puget Sound area. 

The successful efforts of the Ben Tidball Memo- 
rial Library Association to provide a complete 
source of reading material for persons interested in 
social work and its related fields are described in 
Public Welfare for December 1945. This special 
library's headquarters is in the State Department of 
Social Security, Olympia, and branches are in the 
principal cities of the state. 

S.L.A. members are on staffs in widely varying 
types of libraries, but there is need and opportunity 
for more special libraries and librarians in the 
Puget Sound area. ; 
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Helping the Helpers 


[F you have ever been annoyed at the number of 
times you have to give the same directions to 
different student assistants (or to the same assist- 
ants) did you ever stop to think that there might be 
an easier way? Have you tried giving written in- 
structions which the children may study as the need 
arises, instead of asking you again or going ahead 
on a faulty memory and causing trouble by making 
errors? We can’t all produce the sort of finished 
product prepared by Florence Riniker, University 
High School, Los Angeles, and her assistants, but 
most school and children’s librarians can find some 
way of duplicating instructions. The Los Angeles 
A Handbook for Student Assistants has twenty-six 
pages (and cover) printed by the school print shop, 
with examples of forms used pasted in by the stu- 
dents. There, the library helpers are enrolled in a 
course in library science and apparently take their 
work very seriously. 

Much of the instruction in the handbook applies 
to the routine of that particular school, but kere are 
some more general ideas that you may find useful: 
“Your work in the library will assist you to de- 
velop a desirable personality. Learn to meet people 
and situations with poise. Be courteous, gracious, 
and generous in giving service. This is your school, 
and in the library you are in a key position to help 
make the kind of school that you want.... Be 
alert to promote good will toward the library. . . . 
Your library work will help you to develop habits 
of forethought, promptness, cooperation, courtesy, 
and orderliness. ... Look through the new books. 
Read whenever you have an opportunity.... Set 
an example of quiet consideration for others in the 
room. . . . Accuracy in library work is essential. 
If you are careless, your work is valueless and you 
are no help. Inaccurate work must always be cor- 
rected. There is no other way. . . . Do your share. 
. .. Always wash out the inside of the paste jar lid. 
Dry thoroughly. Wash off the edge of the paste 
jar so it is perfectly clean. ... Mend on one side 
of page, reverse of pictures and printing wherever 
possible. Mend on back of title page.” 


That Awkward Gap 


Those who deal with junior and senior high 
school people will agree with Jean Gardiner Smith 
of University High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
that ‘young people vary so much both in reading 
ability and in maturity of interest’’ that it is not 
much use to list books for them by grade. What 
one child will read and appreciate in the seventh 
grade another may not be ready for until much 
later. From Miss Smith’s list of “Books for the 
Adolescent Reader—1944-45” we pick these: 

* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 


MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


ALEGRIA, FERNANDO. Lautaro. Farrar, 1944. $2 
Heroic leader of the Patagonian Indians during the 
Spanish conquest. 

ALLEE, M. N. The House. Houghton, 1944. $2 
Cooperative house at the University of Chicago. 

Best, HERBERT. Young ’Un. Macmillan, 1944 

$2.50 
A family of pioneer children determine to keep thei: 
home. 

Birp, D. M. Granite Harbor. Macmillan, 1944. $2 
A girl from Texas spends a winter in Michigan. 

BLain, WALTER. Tall Tale America. Coward-Mc 

Cann, 1944. $2.50 
Legendary history of our humorous heroes. 
EpMoNpDs, W. D. Wilderness Clearing. 
1944. $2.50 
The courage of two young people. Mohawk Valley, 


Dx dd. 


1777 


ENRIGHT, ELIZABETH. Then There Were Five 
Farrar, 1944. $2 

The four Melendys find a new friend. 

ERDMAN, L. G. Separate Star. Longmans, 1944 


$2.25 
A young girl’s first year of teaching brings new problems 
to solve. 
FELSEN, GREGOR. Some Follow the Sea. Dutton 
1944, $2.50 
A seventeen-year-old boy joins the Merchant Marine 
GOLLOMB, JosEPH. Up at City High. Harcourt, 
1945. $2 
A new student meets minority-group problems in a large 
high school. 
Gray, E. J. Sandy. Viking, 1945. $2 
A modern girl waits on table in a New England summer 
resort. 
KALASHNIKOFF, 
1944. $2.50 
Training of a Siberian horse and his part in World 
War I. 
LipPINcoTT, J. W. Wilderness Champion. Lippin- 
cott, 1944. $2 
A ont hound’s two loyalties: his master and the black 
wolf. 
Meapor, S. W. Long Trains Roll. Harcourt, 1944 
$2 
Sabotage and war transportation in the United States 
MEANS, F. C. The Moved Outers. Houghton, 1945 
$2 
Japanese Americans portrayed with understanding 
Norton, A. C. M. The Sword Is Drawn. Hough- 
ton, 1944. $2 
A Dutch boy plays his part in the war: Java, America, 
Holland. 
PEASE, Howarp. Thunderbolt House. Doubleday, 
1944, $2 
San Francisco at the time of the earthquake. Excitement, 
mystery, and a threat to family understanding follow 
sudden wealth. 
ROBINSON, GERTRUDE. 
$2 
New England in the 1660's. A young girl accused of 
witchcraft. 
SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. 
1944, $2.50 
Adventure story of the War of 1812. 

Tunis, J. R. Yea! Wildcats! Harcourt, 1944. $2 
A forthright story of a basketball team and the coach. 
WapsworTH, L. A. Bronze Arrow Mystery. Far- 

rar, 1945. $2 
A know-it-all boy finds he still has something to learn 


(Continued across the page) 


NICHOLAS. Jumper. Scribner, 


Fox Fire. Dutton, 1944. 


Storm Canvas. Winston, 
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My First A. L. A. 


By George F. Bowerman * 


N 1894 the A.L.A. had 470 members, including 

26 library members. Of these 205 were in at- 
tendance at the Lake Placid meeting, my first of the 
33 that I have attended, according to the last “hon- 
or roll” as published in the proceedings of the 
1941 meeting at Boston. I was then a second-year 
student in the New York State Library School, 
though I find myself listed in the attendance reg- 
ister as also a cataloger in the state library. 


In those earlier years the association often met 
at summer resorts. Melvil Dewey had recently 
established the Lake Placid Club and it was his 
potent voice as well as the attractions of the “North 
Woods” that brought us there. Members were not 
housed at the club, then in its infancy and too small 
to accommodate us, but in the Grand View and 
Mirror Lake hotels, both since burned, though the 
former has since been rebuilt. 


Except by referring to the published proceedings 
I recall practically none of the papers, though I 
probably conscientiously attended all possible ses- 
sions. Popular fiction, then as ever since a de- 
batable question, was treated in five papers, and 
no less than eight brief papers were devoted to the 
“selection of books’’—presumably not novels. The 
question of the “supplying of current daily news- 
papers in free reading rooms” was the subject of 
addresses by the chief librarians of five large public 
libraries. Access to the shelves, now generally 
accepted as good policy, was also covered by a long 
report summarizing the practice of many libraries 
in America and Great Britain. 

But for the fledgling librarian I then was, my 
principal concern was to see, to hear, and if pos 
sible to meet some of the leaders of the profession, 
about whom I had heard much in library school. 
Among them were Josephus N. Larned, superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo Library and the year’s presi- 
dent of the association, whom I recall as making a 
valiant effort to have sessions begin on time, against 
the attractions of the out-of-doors; William H. 
Brett of Cleveland; Charles A. Cutter of North- 
ampton, famous as the author of Cutter’s rules for 
a dictionary catalog; William E. Foster of Provi- 
dence; Henry M. Utley of Detroit, elected president 
for the succeeding year; John Cotton Dana, then 
of Denver; Frank P. Hill, then of Newark; Samuel 
S. Greene of Worcester; George Watson Cole, then 
of Jersey City; Frederick M. Crunden of St. Louis; 
and Melvil Dewey, himself, already well known to 
me in Albany. Among the noteworthy women in 
attendance who impressed me were Caroline M. 
Hewins of Hartford; Theresa H. West (later Mrs. 
Elmendorf), then of Milwaukee; Mary Eileen 
Ahern, then state librarian of Indiana, but later 
long editor of Public Libraries ; and Lutie E. Stearns 
of Milwaukee, she of the delightful slight stammer, 
who reported on reading for the young at a time 
when library work for children was still largely 
undeveloped. Mary S. Cutler (later Mrs. Fair- 
child) I had known and greatly admired for a year, 
as vice-director of the library school, and long one 


* Retired; formerly Librarian, Washington, D.C., Pub- 
lic Library. 
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of my best friends. To most of the present genera- 
tion these are, perhaps, little more than the names 
of some of the pioneers of our profession. But in 
the intervening years I came to know most of them 
to be not only great librarians but also great per- 
sonalities. All those mentioned have long since 
died. Moreover, I doubt if as many as a dozen of 
the two hundred still survive. 

If I have no clear recollection of the formal 
papers, I at least recall rather better some of the 
social festivities; including the ‘‘fagot party’— 
storytelling and the singing of college songs while 
fragrant bundles of fir branches burned in the hotel 
fireplace; the annual dinner with toasts and 
speeches; and the dance when Charles A. Cutter, 
who was reputed to have climbed Whiteface Moun- 
tain, was the most observed waltzer—for that was 
long before the time of the present-day dances. 
Best remembered of the outdoor affairs was the trip 
to Wilmington Notch and Falls, taken in several 
four-horse-team tallyhos. 

In those earlier days the annual conference was 
almost always followed by a postconference trip of 
several days, participated in by as many as could 
afford the time and money. Just as my straitened 
finances compelled me to live in a Lake Placid 
boardinghouse instead of the conference hotel, so 
the week's postconference trip was out of the ques- 
tion for me. But I did go, at the end of the con- 
ference, with a small group, including Anderson H. 
Hopkins, then of Ann Arbor, and Charles C. Soule 
of Boston, by the Chateauguay Railroad to Platts- 
burg and thence for a marvelous day steamer trip 
down Lakes Champlain and George and then by 
rail back to Albany. So ended my first A.L.A. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from across the page) 


Of Old Times 


Those who delve deeply into the study of ancient 
times and costumes may be interested in some pub- 
lications of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 
Maryland. The Fertile Crescent, Art and History 
of Bible Lands is a 32-page history of the ancient 
Near East, beginning before 3000 B.C. Illustrations 
are photographs of materials in the art gallery. 
Ancient Greek Dress is the first of a series planned 
on “Fashions of the Past’’ and contains fourteen 
pages of photographs with descriptions and two 
pages of introduction. The Dance in Classical 
Times is similarly constructed. (Each of these are 
25c, plus 5c for postage). A fourth booklet, Sol- 
diers in Ancient Days, also illustrated with photo- 
graphs of art objects, has only eight pages (15c a 
copy, plus 5c for postage). In all four, the descrip- 
tive material is senior high school or beyond, but 
teachers of junior high school ancient history may 
find the illustrations useful. 
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New A.L.A. Officers 


T the Fourth General Session at Buffalo the 
report of the Elections Committee was pre- 
sented and those elected who were present were in- 
troduced. Mary U. Rothrock, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville, as last year’s First Vice President 
and President-Elect, automatically became Presi- 
dent. The new officers are: 
Paul North Rice, New York Public Library, First Vice 
President and President-Elect 
Nell A. Unger, Library Association of Portland, Port- 
land, Oregon, Second Vice President 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Treasurer 
The two new members of the Executive Board, for the 
term expiring 1950, are: 
Gerhard R. Lomer, McGill University Library, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, State University of Iowa Libraries, 
Iowa City 
The new members of the Council, for the term expiring 
in 1950, are: 
Ella V. Aldrich, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
Margaret Fulmer, Public Library, Great Falls, Montana 
Velma R. Shaffer, Department of Library Service, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Freda F. Waldon, Public Library, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada 
Harold L. Hamill, Public Library, Kansas City, Missouri 
Robert W. Orr, Iowa State College Library, Ames 
Elizabeth D. Briggs, Cleveland Public Library, has been 
elected by the Executive Board to fill the unexpired term of 
Elizabeth Scripture, who resigned at the time she retired 
from her position with the Denver Public School Libraries. 
Miss Briggs’s term will expire in 1947. 


Use of Endowment 


Since the endowment of the American Library 
Association by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York with two one-million-dollar grants, made in 
1926 and 1931, the Association has been partially 
financed by the income from this endowment. 
Heretofore, the Carnegie Corporation considered 
its endowment a perpetual one, and, therefore, the 
Association could not use the principal. However, 
on May 17, 1946, the Carnegie Corporation re- 
leased the A.L.A. from the obligation to hold it as 
a perpetual endowment. The Council of the As- 
sociation acknowledged with gratitude this action 
of the corporation and requested the Executive 
Board to appoint a small committee of Councilors 
to consider whether any changes should be made in 
the Association’s policy with respect to the use of 
the endowment fund. The committee is to report 
to the Council at its next meeting in December. 

Pending a report of the special committee on the 
Association's policy on the endowment funds, the 
Council approved the expenditure of twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year of the endowment fund for not 
more than three years, if this is legally possible. 


Resolution on A.C.R.L. 


In the light of discussion by the Executive Board 
of recommendations of the committee of the Associ- 
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ation of College and Reference Libraries on the 
A.C.R.L.’s relation to the parent organization, the 
Council approved the following: 


Resolved, That the Council recognizes the prob- 
lems of A.C.R.L. and desires to study with 
A.C.R.L., and with other interested divisions for 
themselves, the appropriate relationships to A.L.A., 
and the Council authorizes a special committee, 
which would include a member of the Fourth Ac- 
tivities Committee, to study the problem and to 
report at the midwinter meeting. 


Awards 


At the General Session in Buffalo on June 18, 
President Ulveling presented citations of merit for 
outstanding activities as trustees to the following: 
Mrs. J. E. Price of the Alabama Public Library 
Service Division, Montgomery, and James J. Wea- 
dock, vice president of the Lima, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary Board of Trustees. 

Lois Lenski was awarded the Newbery Medal for 
her Strawberry Girl and Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham were awarded the Caldecott Medal for their 
The Rooster Crows, by Harriet W. Leaf, vice 
chairman of the Public Library Section of the Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young People 
which, with the American Association of School 
Librarians, makes the award annually. 

At the Fourth General Session Althea H. War- 
ren, who presided, presented the Letter Award to 
Nina Culick, of the Detroit Public Library. The 
one-hundred-dollar award was inaugurated this 
year by Ada McCormick, editor and publisher of 
Letter, as an annual recognition of contributions 
made by a librarian to the profession. 

At the Second General Session Carl Vitz, who 
presided, presented the John Cotton Dana Pub- 
licity Awards given by the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
described on page 76 in this issue. 


A.L.A. Surveys 


A comprehensive survey of Veterans Adminis- 
tration libraries will be conducted by the A.L.A. in 
an effort to improve the service in hospitals, homes, 
and offices. Errett Weir McDiarmid, librarian, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, is chairman 
of the survey group; other members are Helen 
Pruitt, American Hospital Association, Chicago, 
and Marion E. James, Sixth Service Command, 
Chicago. Library work at all levels, central, branch, 
and regional offices, and the medical, historical, and 
regular libraries of the administration will be in- 
spected. 

Austin, Minnesota, has appropriated funds for a 
survey of its public library by the A.L.A. Julia 
Wright Merrill is serving as chief surveyor with 
Ruth W. Gregory, Waukegan, Illinois, Public Li- 
brary, as associate. 
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Library Schools Accredited 


At the Buffalo Conference the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship accredited two Type III li- 
brary schools: New York State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, Department of Library Education, and 
Marywood College Department of Librarianship. 
The library school at Geneseo emphasizes prepara- 
tion for school library work. 


New Division 


Upon recommendation of the Divisional Rela- 
tions Committee and of the Executive Board, the 
Council approved the petition of the Professional 
Training Round Table that a new A.L.A. division 
be established, to be called the Division of Library 
Education. 


One of the Hundred Best 


Books and People; a Career in Library Service, 
the recruiting leaflet issued by the A.L.A. Board of 
Education for Librarianship, has been selected by 
Science Research Associates as one of the items in- 
cluded in “the hundred best.” The list is of free 
or inexpensive guidance materials which the Re- 
search Associates consider the most valuable of all 
such items listed during the previous year in their 
publication, Vocational Guide. 

The other publication selected in the library field 
was Ruth Savord’s Special Librarianship as a Career 
which was issued by the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations of Connecticut College. 


Children’s Booklist for 
Community Chests 


At the request of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People has prepared a booklist with the 
title, Building Together. The list has been selected 
with the thought of helping children and young 
people to become receptive to ideas of cooperation, 
generosity, and thoughtfulness for others. It was 
prepared by Margaret Clark, head of the Lewis 
Carroll Room of the Cleveland Public Library, 
working with a committee in that city and with 
Gladys English, Los Angeles Public Library, and 
Julia F. Carter, Cincinnati Public Library, as con- 
sultants. The entire project was under the general 
direction of Elizabeth D. Briggs, president of the 
division. The book list is priced at 15¢ a copy, 
12c each in quantities from 10 to 100, and 10c each 
in quantities of 100 or more. Order lists from 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 


Boards and Committees 


Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Boards and Committees the Council in Buffalo 
voted discontinuance of the Committee on Index- 
ing and Abstracting in the Major Fields of Re- 
search, with appreciation for the work the commit- 
tee has done. 

The following committees were discontinued by 
the Executive Board, having accomplished the work 
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for which they were appointed: Cooperation with 
Book and Author War Bond Committee, Joint 
Committee on Books for Devastated Libraries, Li- 
brary Development Fund Campaign Committee, 
and Reproduction of Enemy Publications Commit- 
tee. 


Resolution on Inner Margins 


The Book Acquisitions Committee, Bookbinding 
Committee, and Joint Committee of the A.L.A. and 
L.B.I. presented a resolution on inner margins of 
books which was adopted by the Council. The reso- 
lution expressed disapproval of the narrow inner 
margins in books and urged that “every effort be 
made to encourage publishers to consider the needs 
of libraries and to discourage the costly practice of 
inadequate margins.” 


Study of Use of Recordings 


Nine thousand libraries of all types have been 
sent a card questionnaire concerning their use of 
recordings, in a study being made by the A.L.A. 
Audio-Visual Committee. The survey, financed by 
the Columbia Recordings Corporation, is a result 
of efforts by Andrew B. Lemke, assistant to the 
A.L.A. President. The International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation will tabulate the results as a 
courtesy to A.L.A. The information obtained will 
provide a basis for determining the need for and a 
plan for an intensive study of library use of record- 
ings. 


History of Army Library Service 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
asked the A.L.A. to administer a grant for prepara- 
tion of a history of Army library service in World 
War II. The grant of $4,500 is to Captain John 
Jamieson, a writer who has been associated with 
the library section of Army Special Services. 


According to Captain Jamieson, the material will 
be presented in the form of a chronological narra- 
tive, with certain topics such as the Victory Book 
Campaign and the Armed Services Editions treated 
as single units. The effectiveness of the library 
service will be considered and evidence will be 
offered concerning soldiers’ reading tastes and 
habits. 


PROTEST 


Protesting the reported suppression by Allied 
authorities of Nazi literature in occupied Germany, 
officers of the American Library Association tele- 
graphed President Trurnan on May 15: “‘As officers 
of the American Library .\ssociation we protest 
with all possible emphasis the reported decision of 
the Allied authorities in Germany to confiscate and 
destroy Nazi publications. With full endorsement 
of the obvious motive to stamp out Nazism we are 
confident that the method will be condemned in 
America and all over the world, as shortsighted, 
unsound and contrary to democratic principles. If 
- — is true we urge that the order be re- 
vokKed. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Library Literature 


S hae many librarians who have told us how 
much they have missed LIBRARY LITERA- 
TURE since its publication was temporarily sus- 
pended at the end of 1942 will be glad to know 
that this “author and subject index-digest to cur- 
rent books, pamphlets, and periodical literature re- 
lating to the library profession” will appear again 
in January. It was a temporary war casualty due 
to the scarcity of paper and the difficulty of getting 
and keeping trained and experienced help. 

Publishing costs of all kinds have risen sharply 
in recent months but we are determined to keep 
the price of LIBRARY LITERATURE as low as 
possible. This will mean certain economies in the 
method of presenting the material and we have sent 
out questionnaires asking librarians for advice on 
this matter. We'll be glad to send you a copy of 
the questionnaire if you have not received one. 
LIBRARY LITERATURE will be an index-digest, 
as in the past, but in the future there may be a 
little more emphasis on the “index’’ and a little less 
on the “digest.” 


The new editor, Dorothy Cole, will assume her 
duties about October 1. As librarian of the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of Chicago, 
Miss Cole has been in close touch with the litera- 
ture of the library profession and is well qualified 
to take over the job of bringing this index back to 
life. The first issue will probably cover the more 
important literature appearing in 1946, and soon 
we shall be ready to announce plans for covering 
the period from January 1943 through 1945. 


1945 


The 1945 Yearbook of CURRENT BIOGRA- 
PHY presents, according to the preface, ‘‘the last 
of the Captains and the Kings” whose records were 
an important part of the history of World War II. 
In this volume also appear the life stories of the 
scientists whose discoveries produced the atomic 
bomb, radar, and DDT. Notables from thirty-one 
professions, including the fields of politics, educa- 
tion, and the arts, round out the 751-page book, 
which contains in a one-alphabet cumulation the 
sketches that appeared in the monthly issues during 
1945. Each biography gives the full life story of 
an outstanding personality, a photograph, and ref- 
erences to additional material. Before reprinting 
in the Yearbook, the sketches were revised, when 
necessary, to include events that occurred in 1945 
after the publication of those articles in the monthly 
issues. Special features are the year’s index by pro- 
fession, a necrology of the year, and a six-year 


index, giving—for the first time—the month and 
the year of the issue in which each biography first 
appeared, since publication began in 1940. 


Aids to Discussion 


As a first aid to program leaders, discussion 
groups, and all citizens interested in today’s prob- 
lems, the Reference Shelf has won wide acceptance. 
Individual titles present one moot proposition, its 
background, possible solutions and objections, with 
comprehensive bibliographies. The books are com- 
pilations of authoritative opinion on both sides of 
the question, edited impartially. Two recent titles 
of decided interest today are PALESTINE: JEW- 
ISH HOMELAND? and a companion volume, 
THE ANATOMY OF INTOLERANCE, with em- 
phasis on the Negro. 

Early books in the new volume, Number Nine- 
teen, are FREE MEDICAL CARE, the forthcoming 
N.U.E.A. debate proposition, presenting another 
phase of the struggle now going on between social- 
ism and rugged individualism; INTERNATION- 
AL TRADE: COOPERATIVE OR COMPETI- 
TIVE?; and REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1945-1946. Other titles in this new 
series will be announced later. 


University Debating 


THE UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 
1945-1946 provides a year’s current events sum 
mary in one volume. A verbatim transcription of 
seven outstanding debates, discussions, forums, or 
symposiums held in American colleges during the 
past academic year, it helps students to understand 
both sides of important problems. Among the 
propositions included are Fraternities and Sorori- 
ties, Ownership of Patents on Atomic Energy, The 
American College in the Postwar World, British 
Colonial Policy, Compulsory Health. Insurance, 
Compulsory Arbitration of Labor Disputes, and 
U.S. Foreign Economic Policy. Briefs and bibliog- 
raphies accompany the speeches. 


Cervantes 


Raymond L. Grismer’s new book, CERVANTES: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY, has been compiled with the 
purpose of bringing up to date the indexes of ma- 
terial concerning the Spanish author. Listed in one 
alphabet are books dealing with Cervantes and his 
imitators, sections of chapters of books, shorter 
studies that have appeared in learned journals, and 
other miscellanies, and reviews of these books and 
articles. Im many cases the reviews amend, correct, 
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or supplen.ent the studies being reviewed and add 
valuable information to the original investigations. 
Entries are arranged according to the Spanish alpha- 
bet, and references to sources, such as periodicals, 
are by symbol. A list of titles of periodicals with 
symbols precedes the main bibliographical section. 
There is an index which contains the authors in the 
main alphabet as well as names mentioned in the 
titles of the studies. 


The Information File 


The sixth edition of SUBJECT HEADINGS 
FOR THE INFORMATION FILE, revised by 
Marian Ogden Ball, will be a trustworthy guide to 
any library setting up or maintaining a clipping file. 
This new edition includes additional headings used 
in the Public Library of Newark, New Jersey, as 
the framework for a growing collection of material 
on the most outstanding problems of the day— 
labor-management relations, the United Nations or- 
ganization, and federal and local benefits for vet- 
erans. War headings have been consolidated or 
discarded altogether except in the local file where 
some specific headings have been retained for his- 
torical purposes. In addition to the list of subject 
headings, which takes up most of the book, many 
helpful hints are given for the planning, setting up, 
and handling of the vertical file. The choice of 
subject headings is discussed, and there is a useful 
list of sources from which suitable material for the 
file may be secured. 


New Source 


Book reviews from the San Francisco Chronicle, 
of which Joseph Henry Jackson, noted author and 
critic, is book editor, will henceforth be included in 
the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Inclusion of the 
Chronicle reviews became effective July 1, 1946. 


Tribute 


In July we published the annual volume of the 
READERS’ GUIDE, May 1945 through April 1946, 
and in September we shall publish the two-year 
volume of the ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE, 
July 1944 through June, 1946. The publication of 
these two volumes affords us an opportunity to pay 
tribute again to Alice Dougan, former editor of the 
GUIDE. Not only was Miss Dougan the editor of 
both publications during most of the period covered 
by these volumes but she continued to work on 
them for months after she had officially “retired” 
and her successor had been appointed. The number 
of librarians who have profited by Miss Dougan’s 
flair for devising new subject headings and her de- 
votion to accuracy must be many thousands, 


Our Mr. Kelley 
Edward S. Kelley, superintendent of The Wilson 


Company printing department for the past twelve 
years and recently appointed general manager of 
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the printing and bindery departments, has been 
elected president of the Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen of New York, Inc., an organization 
formed thirty-five years ago for the purpose of 
sharing knowledge gained in the pursuit of the 
graphic arts, and functioning somewhat in the spirit 
of the craft guilds of the Middle Ages. Mr. Kelley, 
who has been with The Wilson Company for 
twenty-seven years, has had a long career in print- 
ing, starting as a young man with the Radcliff Press, 
then spending two years in the printing department 
of the Oswego Times. After serving in the First 
World War, he was with Graham-Chisholm for a 
time, later joining The Wilson Company, in 1919. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMERI- 
CAN SPEECHES: 1945-1946. (Refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. 19) $1.25 

Book Review DicEst. On the service basis 

CuRRENT BroGRAPHY. Subscription to 
monthly issues, $3 a year, single issues 
35c: Yearbooks on the service basis ; Six- 
year index 50c 

Grismer, R. L. CERVANTES: A BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY. $4.50 

Huszar, G. B. de. THE ANATOMY OF IN- 
TOLERANCE. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 18) 
$1.25 

Johnsen, Julia E. PALESTINE: JEWISH 
HOMELAND? (Reference Shelf, Vol. 18) 
$1.25 

LIBRARY LITERATURE. On the service basis. 
Ready in January 

Peters, Clarence A. FREE MEDICAL CARE. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 19) $1.25 

——. INTERNATIONAL TRADE: COOPERA- 
TIVE OR COMPETITIVE? (Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 19) $1.25 

Phelps, E. M. UNIveRsITy DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL: 1945-1946. $2.25 

Wenman, L. M. and Ball, M. O. SuByecr 
HEADINGS FOR THE INFORMATION FILE. 
6th ed. $1.25 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX, 1945 annual bound volume 

CURRENT BroGRAPHY. 1945 Yearbook 

EDUCATION INDEX. July 1945-June 1946, annual bound 
volume 

READERS’ GUIDE, May 1945-April 1946, annual bound 
volume 

In Preparation 

ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE, July 1944-June 1946, 2-year 
bound volume. Ready in September 

LEGAL INDEx. August 1943-July 1936, 3-year bound vol- 
ume. Ready in October 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Our Forty-Eighth Year 


T the end of every business year we must chart 
our latitude and longitude, compare our 
position with previous years, and consider our 
course for the future. In plotting our future course, 
our especial concern is to avoid hidden reefs and 
rocks. The success of The Wilson Company in this 
respect in the past has been due in large portion to 
the cooperation of our subscribers. With their help 
we have reached the annual destination of a posi- 
tion at least a little stronger and safer than at the 
end of the previous year, as the accompanying graph 
will show. 

At the same time we are gravely concerned by 
the prospective abandonment of government con- 
trols and the inflationary spiral of wages and prices 
which may follow. Since 1939, to take a single 
illustration, the cost of paper and binding materials 
has advanced more than fifty percent; and we must 
pay beginners on our staff double what we paid in 
1939. Up to now this has been largely compen- 
sated for by an abnormally high increase in sub- 
scriptions and sales connected with the war effort. 
Now that this wartime boom has passed, and costs 
are rapidly increasing on every hand, we feel that 
the coming year may be a difficult one. 


Cooperation 


Since cooperation is the keynote of our ‘“‘service 
basis’’ philosophy, it seemed only reasonable that, 
when we found that profits were rising unex- 
pectedly during wartime, we should reduce our 
charges to libraries. But fearing that conditions 
might change (as it now seems evident they will) 
we made the reduction in the form of a temporary 
rebate on discount. The present trend of events 
has proved the wisdom of this course. As soon as 
conditions become more stable, we shall resume our 
practice of normal times and request new reports 
and checkings from our subscribers and adjust the 
subscription rates of the individual indexes and 
subscribers every few years, to make the income of 
each publication sufficient to cover costs plus a 
small margin for safety and future expansion. 


New Plans 


During the coming year we plan one new major 
publication and the resumption of one old one, 
which was suspended during the war. For many 
years librarians have been telling us of their need 
for a cumulative, one-place reference tool in the 
increasingly important field of biography. Conse- 
quently, now that the war is over, the BIOGRA- 
PHY INDEX will make its initial appearance this 
fall. The first issue will appear in September and 
will include indexing from January 1, 1946. It 
will be followed by quarterly issues in December 
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Trend of Wilson Company Sales in the 
fiscal year ending March 31 


1946 and March 1947 and an 18-month bound 


cumulation next summer covering the period Jan- 


uary 1946-June 1947. In addition, we plan in Jan- 
uary 1947 to resume publication of LIBRARY 
LITERATURE, which was suspended during the 
war. Further announcements concerning both of 
these indexes will be made in the WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN. 
H. W. WILson, President 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


THE LIGHTHOUSE 
(Continued from page 89) 

Helen Demarest, assistant editor of CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY since October 1944, died on August 
2, in Ridgewood, New Jersey, after a long illness. 
Miss Demarest was graduated in 1939 from New 
Jersey College for Women, where she was a mem- 
ber of the Philalethean Honorary literary society. 
She joined the Wilson staff in February 1941, 


Annual Proceedings 


The Annual Proceedings and Papers of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries for 1941-1942 
may now be had from The Wilson Company, at $2 
a copy, delivered. 

Back volumes may also be had for the years 1901 
to 1940 inclusive, with the exception of the volumes 
for 1913, 1919, 1923, 1924 and 1929, which are 
out of print. Annual volumes from 1901 to 1938 
are $1 each; from 1939 to 1942, $2 each. Those 
wishing to order a complete set (less the out-of- 
print volumes), or 10 consecutive issues, may have 
them at 50c each. All prices quoted include de- 
livery. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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; The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1946 
(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 








) ASSETS 1903 1915 1921 1927 1933 1939 1945 1946 








Current Assets. $61,262.00 $141,842.82 $192,569.75 $244,831.24 $400,347.24 $435,427.83 $784,490.63 $846,656.62 


Investments and 





Other Assets. ........ 7,369.26 9,702.04 28,336.15 60,118.73 69,657.60 69,588.47 62,035.27 
‘Machinery and 
Equipment .. ........ 13,560.00 14,339.75 48,637.63 73,997.08 90,727.89 70,336.94 66,606.11 
Furniture and 
Fixtures .... 2,411.10 8,763.87 . 14,102.91 19,488.17 36,801.42 43,457.99 28,459.27 26,536.86 
PCS | ead cad \aamaneen 128,084.29 151,414.16 303,959.12 422,303.59 411,057.61 436,601.27 





} Total Assets. $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $358,798.74 $492,707.35 $875,223.59 $1,061,574.90 $1,363,932.92 $1,438,436.13 
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LIABILITIES 

Current 
| Liabilities... $2400.00 $40,982.10 $40,520.23 $23,393.23 $25,075.15 $64,749.88 $196,772.97 $214,553.70 
ee Ee ee 30,254.98 75,887.24 142,238.72 234,139.17 287,907.68 577,317.76 620,544.92 
‘Funded Debt ge ge fe pee 74,645.32 84,000.00 166,166.81 178,700.00 223,200.00 210,500.00 
bcapital Stock . 50,000.09 93,000.00 162,500.00 216,600.00 413,059.37 485,429.17 275,614.69 283,189.88 
Eo Ms a3 11,273.10 7,298.87 5,245.95 26,475.40 36,783.09 44,788.17 91,027.50 109,647.63 

ota 





Liabilities .. $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $358,798.74 $492,707.35 $875,223.59 $1,061,574.90 $1,363,932.92 $1,438,436.13 








Profit and Loss Statements, 1944-1946 

















j 
hYear ended March 31 1944 ; 1945 1946 
Surplus Begin- ; 
ning of Year.. $55,421.54 $68,750.71 $91,027.50 
Net Sales for 
Nn aa oss $1,046,745.01 $1,067,822.18 $1 ,092,107.69 
Miscellaneous 
Income ....... 15,073.92 17,944.99 16,739.80 
Gross Income.. $1,061,818.93 $1 085,767.17 $1,108,847.49 
Cost of Sales.... $784,735.74 $793,388.08 $759,111.05 


Selling and Ad- 


ministration Ex- 


MES gicbees 220,941.26 230,838.20 291,971.98 
ee 26,263.76 23,389.10 
Tetsh Cad. end meeemseeeee Bias ad ce 
Expenses ..... $1,031,940.76 $1,047,615.38 $1,069,752.36 
Profits for Year.. 29,878.17 38,151.79 39,095.13 
$85,299.71 $106,902.50 $130,122.63 
Less Dividends. .. 16,549.00 15,875.00 
Surplus End of ——— pe Ps + telenad 
| ge eras $68,750.71 $91,027.50 $109,647.63 
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CONSCIENTIOUS CATALOGING . 
ORDERS ... 


—=HUNTTING SERVICE § 


NEGLECTS NO DETAIL THAT WILL MAKE 
FOR CONFIDENCE AND GOOD-WILL 


. . . THOUGHTFUL ATTENTION TO 
. THOROUGH WORKMANSHIP 


Absolutely nothing left undone to create a binding which will give the 





maximum of wear. 


? ARE YOU SHARING IN 
Library Specialists 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


HUNTTING SERVICE ? 
Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK — 


OF ANY PUBLISHER — 


IN ANY BINDING 








200 Includes 75 vital anniver- 
saries. Invaluable for li- 
ae eoeerese — 

men, school principals. 

PROGRAM Send $1.00 

IDEAS FOR BERNHARD RAGNER 

211 Seventh Avenue 
1946-47 Pittsburgh, Pa. 








HOW TO STUDY 


By A. M. JORDAN, Ph.D. 
(Author of “Educational Psychology” and 
“Experiments in Educational Psychclogy”) 
This is an invaluable book for the student 


or teacher, and should be in every library. 
Cloth $1.25 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 








WANTED TO BUY: 


VoLtuME “E” National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography-White. 


Please quote: 
H. W. WILSON CO., 950 Univ. Ave., New York 52 








BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. = 











Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer »btainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887 ) 


29 East 2ist Street New York 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
= ae Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York fi, N.Y. 





DOOOOOOOOCOOOOO OOO OOOO OO OOOOOOO 


JUST BUTTONS 


Invaluable Reference Magazine 





Articles and _ Illustrations on 
everything pertaining to buttons. 
A must for library files. 


104 Newton Street. 


12 issues 
$1.50 











Hartford 6, Conn. 








SELECTED READINGS IN 
RHETORIC AND 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By LESTER THONSSEN 
1942 342p. $3 


Twenty-three scholars, from Plato to 
Genung, are represented by excerpts 
chosen to bring out the distinguishing 
characteristics of each one’s conception 
of rhetorical theory. Useful for courses 
in Public Speaking, Rhetorical Criticism, 
Rhetorical Theory and the Teaching of 
Speech, and for the light thrown on the 
historical background of speech instruc- 
tion, bringing into sharper relief the prin- 
ciples and techniques discussed in modern 
texts. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52 
ee 








—Sample copy sent on request— 


Essential Speech Reference for 


College, School and Public Libraries 


Significant Speeches by Moulders of Public Opinion 
on National and World Problems and Policies. 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—QOF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$4.50 a year $8.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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floating coverage € ease 


What Does Jt All Mean? 


Destruction and damage of property make headlines in daily papers, and now and 
then an item recounts the story of a man who slipped and stayed to collect several thou- 
sand dollars. Is your library protected against losses and liability? 


THE INSURANCE OF LIBRARIES 
by Dorothea M. Singer 


represents the first attempt to present to the layman a complete discussion of every 
library's insurance problems. According to the author only a small part of the wealth 
represented by libraries all over the United States is adequately protected by insurance 
and the failure of library administrators to make provisions for insurance services is 
due mainly to the fact that insurance appears to be too technical a subject to be easily 
understood. This manual aims to simplify for the administrator the general principles 
of insurance and to familiarize him with some of its fundamental rules. The author 
also discusses the various kinds of losses for which insurance can be provided. 


The author is a librarian and insurance broker, and this manual is based on 
wide experience supplemented by information on library insurance practice recently 
gathered from libraries of all types and distributed geographically. She discusses basic 
insurance principles, risks, various types of coverage, determination of values, valuable 
papers a fine arts policies, how to effect savings, and many other details. The Insur- 
ance of Libraries is written for the librarian and the trustee genuinely interested in 
obtaining the best type of insurance protection for their library. Bibliography, index. 
96p. $1.50. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


a key to WHO'S NEWS and WHY 





* The 1945 Yearbook is ready. 


School orders have been held for September 
delivery. 


$4 to schools and individuals, other libraries 
on the service basis, write for rate. 


® Also available are Yearbooks for 1941, 1942, 
1943, 1944. 


* Subscriptions to the monthly issues start with 
January or July. 


Back issues can be supplied. $3 year. 
* Single copies of monthly issues, 35c each. 
® New six-year index, includes 1940-1945. 


For the first time includes month as well as 
year in which biography appeared. 


Available separately, 50c a copy. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue e New York 52 
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Gretel Zonk 


YOUNG’S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


| > word in the Bible, including 
proper and geographical names, is 
listed alphabetically with its literal 
meaning, original Hebrew and Greek, 
correct exegesis, parallel passages, pro- 
nunciation. Biographical and historical 
descriptions given of Bible persons and 
places. 311,000 comprehensive refer- 
ences. Write for Free Circular. 


Buckram, 1259 pages, $7.50 
At your bookstore or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 18 





VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


es 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 








FREE COPY of “Prayer in a Library” by K. J. 

Foreman, in return for stamped, self-addressed 

envelope. Many librarians are ordering this 

pamphlet for all their readers; $1 per 100. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 

13 N. 5th Street Richmond 19, Va. 


FORUM 


Re-published Sept, 1945 











FORUM, a monthly magazine of opinion, is designed to 
give the reader authoritative information on the ‘‘pros’’ and 
“cons’’ of the vital issues of the day, to highlight the con- 
flicts of interest, the pressures at work in our complex 
society. 


Each month, in addition to articles of lasting interest, 
FORUM presents several features of great value to students: 
a well-documented debate; columns and editorial opinion 
from newspapers throughout the country ; book reviews-and 
comment on the American theater. FORUM is indexed in 
The Readers’ Guide. Many librarians, recognizing the im- 
portance of FORUM, have ordered additional copies. 


One year $3.00 Two years $5.00 
EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 2031 Upland Way, Phila. 31, Pa. 


CARE OF THE DOG 


Revised 2nd ed., just issued—41 chapters, 72 illustra- 
tions. Presenting everything the dog owner wants to 
know about care, feeding, training, housing, nursing 
and control of the dog. with chapters on feeding and 
care of the dog in wartime. A popular reference 
volume for all interested in dogs. $1.50. By 
Capt. Will Judy, Editor of Dog World. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 16 

















“i 
New Bruce Books 
of wide interest 





KEEPER 
OF THE KEYS 


Thomas McDermott 


The life of Pope Pius XII, the times and events 
in which he has lived and participated, $2.50 


THE LIGHT 
OF STARS 


Evelyn Voss Wise 


A parish priest and the flock he watches over are 
the subjects of this real-as-life novel, $2.50 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
WORLD COMMUNISM 


Hamilton Fish 


A first-hand report on the Red menace in this 
country and throughout the world. $2.50 


HOW TO READ 
STATISTICS 


R. L. C. Butsch 


A presentation of all the commonly used con- 
cepts and applications necessary to reading and 
interpreting statistical studies. $2.50 


THE AMAZING 
ELECTRON 


James I. Shannon, S.J. 


A new, up-to-the-minute coverage of the field of 
the electron. $4.00 


A LOVELY GATE 
SET WIDE 


Sister Margaret Patrice, S.S.J. 


Rich gleanings from master lyricists presenting to 
children the whole world as the City of God. 


$2.00 
SHOOTING 
THE BOW 


Larry C. Whiffen 


Complete, illustrated instructions on mastering the 
art of shooting the bow. $2.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1109 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. i 
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Are You Sure you are able to give 


new pamphlets the consideration they deserve? 


Many more current, valuable studies appear 


in this form each month than can possibly be 


appraised by the average library. 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE CATALOG 


V he Vertical File Service Catalog is 

Ph Vertical File a monthly descriptive list of some 
ervice was estab- .* , 

ro ee ari 400 new pamphlets. The index is an 

1932. Itisnowused alphabetical list of titles, but the pam- 

regularly and re- phlets are grouped under subjects in 


garded asa perma- = ih. main body of the Catalog. Here 


nent reference tool : 
in more than 2450 they are described and all necessary 


libraries. details for ordering are given. Al- 
though in many cases large sums are 

A postcard a ‘ 
atte Rites spent on editorial research, approxi- 
sample copy mately 30°, of the items are free and 
and rate the remainder pamphlet-priced. The 
@ Catalog is your insurance against over- 


looking valuable material. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION SINCE 1898 
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A MUST FOR EVERY LIBRARY: 
THE MOST COMPLETE NEWS RECORD OF 1945 
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THE ASSOCIATED 
PRESS NEWS ANNUAL 


By RUSSELL LANDSTROM 


% 
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THis first volume of; the NEWS ANNUAL begins a great new 

series presenting the most comprehensive coverage of each year’s 
noteworthy news items, complemented by the year’s most striking 
news and feature photographs. Accurate, authoritative, and carefully 
arranged for quick reference, it is an indispensable book for every 
library in America. 


The scope of Volume I ranges from the final dramas of the war to the beginning 
of reconstruction cok: retribution; from diplamacy to strikes, and from 
achievements in the arts and sciénces to warm, human interest stories. Here are not 
pms § events of supreme historical importance, but also many illuminating sidelights 
highlights about people, oddities, amusing trifies, and sports and fashions, 


Volume I represents the work of AP reporters and photographers around the globe, 
atticles written in chancellories and dugouts, pictures taken from foxholes and from 
decks of ships in combat. It was condensed and written by’ Russell Landstrom, 
Associated Press correspondent of many years’ experience in and America, 
from literally millions of words, representing the work of htindreds of reporters and 
editors at home and abroad. Here, too, are dispatches by such noted AP writers as 
Ray and Daniel DeLuce, Pulitzer prize winners; J. Wes Gallagher and Don 
ehea 


o « - 


ie 
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SPECIAL FEATURES INCLUDE: 


1. Summary of the months, compiled from the dispatches of the 
AP's foietting staff the willl eats 

2. eorareey account of important news items throughout the 
wo 

3. Quick, complete, easy-to-use index of the year's news and fea- 
ture stories, and of of the people who made them. : 

4. 64 pages of the year's outstanding news and feature phote- 
graphs, taken at home and abroad. 


MER SB HR  H S & Bw & «A Ly om 
For convenience and easy reference, be sure to . 
stock THE ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS ANNUAL yaa Fn ornne Sar ress, Spree Liboaeg ; 
: *SCOUR: 
” ” _ Rinehart & Company, Dept. W. 
565. pages, 61/4” x 9/4”, $4.00 * 932 tnd <li York +. 


LETIN tf ; ° 2 Please send visheitonae ge ee 
Es _ SOO e Ect THE ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS 
- ~~ * gn Wher we wx : —~." a ie: ge @ $4.00 less Special Librery 





INFORMATION 


Within. a Matter of Minutes! 


What is your source of current news information? 
Where would you locate facts concerning a new scientific 
development . . . dita om a late international event, or 
other information too new—too recent, to be found in an 
encyclopedia or book of facts? 

Yes, with time and effort you'd find such information in 
newspaper files. But thousands of people, who can’t afford 
to waste time, find answers on news facts within minutes in 


“THE MEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


Here in one compact volume is a complete record ef the 
news . ; . carefully indexed for quick and easy reference. 
Every important news event is summarized . , . a brief 
resume of essential facts is given together: naithe the date 
of the event An the page and date the igi piipeated in 


© M's timesaving ... answers many questions directly. 

© hts complete . . . summarizes gencral, national: and world-wide news. 

» &t’s authentic... a master index to news in The*New York Times. 
” Agailable in inengentive monthly i issues or yearly cutiulative eo, 


Place an Se ahisiaty order write for additional information! 


THE. NEW WORK 4riMES. INDEX 
eee oy THE NEW YORK TIMES - 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 


A Monthly Selection 





From Russia’s stv 
by Erskine (Crowell 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 











gests the broad scope of the service. 


the publishers. 


Titles Can’t 
Tell The Story! 


Authors frequently present much valuable ma- 
terial far removed from the subject matter sug- 
gested by the title. To fail to permanently record 
it would be a sad loss. HENCE THE: 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


This is a comprehensive, semi-annual index to about 110 of the more worth- 
while, non-fiction books. The last two-year cumulation indexed 434 books with 
21,622 entries. It’s approximately 50 entries to a book, each of value to further 
studies. The eighteen books now being analyzed are listed below. The list sug- 


A new list of books appears monthly on this page. It is published at the 
request of Index subscribers who like these selections and wish to order them from 





COHEN, Morris R. Faith of a liberal; se- 
lected essays. 1946 Holt $3.75 

De Groot, JOHN H. The Shakespeares 
and “the old faith”. 1946 Columbia 
univ. press (King’s crown press) $3 

DerLeTH, AuGUsT W. Writing fiction. 
1946 The Writer, inc. $2.50 

Ernst, Morris L. First freedom. 1946 
Macmillan $3 

HAYNES, WILLIAMS. Southern horizons. 
1946 Van Nostrand $2.75 

JOHNSON, ALVIN S. Clock of history. 1946 
Norton $3.75 

LIEBMAN, JOSHUA L. Peace of mind. 1946 
Simon & Schuster $3 

LOEWENSTEIN, KARL. Political reconstruc- 
tion. 1946 Macmillan $4 

MuMForRD, Lewis. Values for survival. 
1946 Harcourt $3 - 

New YorK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. Mod- 
ern attitudes in psychiatry; the march of 
medicine, 1945. New York academy of 
medicine. Lectures to the laity, no 10) 
1946 Columbia univ. press $2 





O'NEILL, JOHN J. You and the universe; 
what science reveals. 1946 Ives Wash- 
burn $3.50 

PETERSON, HousTON. Great teachers. Rut- 
gers University Press. 1946 $3.50 

PopoLsKy, EDWARD. Doctors, drugs and 
steel. 1946 Bernard Ackerman, inc 
(Beechhurst press) $3.75 

SANTAYANA, GEORGE. Idea of Christ in 
the gospels. 1946 Scribner's $2.75 

Texas. UNiversiry. Institute of Latin 
American studies. Intellectual trends in 
Latin America; papers read at a confer- 
ence—Austin, Texas, April 13 and 14, 
1945. (Latin American studies, 1) 1945 
Univ. of Texas press 

THOMPSON, WARREN S. Population and 
peace in the Pacific. 1946 Univ. of Chi- 
cago press $3.75 

WASHINGTON. UNIVERSITY. If men want 
peace; the mandates of world order, by 
J. B. Harrison, and others. 1946 Mac- 
millan $2.50 

WOoo.icott, ALEXANDER. Portable Wool- 
cott; selected by Joseph Hennessey. 1946 
Viking $2 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





staff. 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the ‘library 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION . 


Fast, HOwARD MELVIN, 1914- 
The American; a middle western legend. 


Duell 1946 337p $3 

“One of the most misunderstood, hated, 
worshipped men in American politics—John 
Peter Altgeld—is the subject of this . . . book, 
and through Altgeld’s story, in success and 
defeat, is the picture of the people's stake in 
democracy. The man who dared make enemies, 
who dared challenge, who risked political ob- 
livion to cast his lot with justice and the people, 
is... brought to life.” Kirkus 


Goopin, PEGGY 
Clementine. Dutton 1946 246p $2.50 
Awarded the Avery Hopwood fiction prize 
1945 
Humorous episodes in the life of Clem 
Kelley, the daughter of the mayor of a small 
Indiana town, depicting her development from 
a ten year old tomboy into a sophisticated young 
lady of sixteen 


MACARDLE, DoroTHY, 1889- 
The unforeseen. Doubleday 1946 278p 
$2.50 

“Laid in Ireland, in a mountain cottage 
near Dublin, this story hinges on the possession 
of the power of prevision—second sight—by 
Virgilia Wilde who does not wish her daughter, 
Nan, to know of her strange ability. But circum- 
stances force her to investigate her powers more 
fully.” Literary guild 


QUENTIN, PATRICK, pseud. 

Puzzle for fiends; a Peter Duluth mystery. 
Simon & Schuster 1946 249p (Inner 
sanctum mystery) $2 

Peter Duluth suffering from amnesia ac- 
quires the identity of Gordy Friend. As Gordy, 
he finds himself involved in a murder plot with 
the inevitable police investigation 


SHARP, MARGERY, 1905- 
Britannia Mews. Little 1946 377p $2.75 


“Novel of the life of Adelaide whose inde- 
pendent spirit led her away from her typically 


Victorian family in the 1880s to take residence 
with her first disreputable husband in the then 
slummish mews.”” American news of books 


STEIN, GERTRUDE, 1874-1946 
Brewsie and Willie. Random house 1946 
114p $2 
“The recorded bull-sessions of a group of 
soldiers, including nurses, billeted in a French 
town after the armistice.” American news of 


books 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


JORDAN, RALPH BURDEN 
Born to fight; the life of Admiral Halsey. 
McKay 1946 208p illus $2 


The story tells of a soft-spoken, stocky lad 
who grew up in the atmosphere of Annapolis 
and the navy, who chose the navy forvhis career 
as his father had done before him, and who, by 
sheer will and singleness of purpose, made the 
grade—to the very top 


MATTHEWS, HERBERT LIONEL, 1900- 
Education of a correspondent. Harcourt 
1946 550p $4 


The author describes, in this “autobio- 
graphical story, the impact of three wars— 
Abyssinia, Spain, and the world conflict—upon 
his thought and feelings.” Huntting 


PETERSON, HOUSTON, 1897- ed. 

Great teachers portrayed by those who 
studied under them; ed. with an intro- 
duction. Rutgers univ. press 1946 xxi, 
351p $3.50 


Contents: A. M. Sullivan, by H. Keller; 
James Mill, by J. S. Mill; Lizzie Moore, by J. W. 
Crabtree; Moses Woolson, by L. H. Sullivan; 
F. W. Sanderson, by X and Y (and H. G. 
Wells) ; Mark Hopkins, by L. W. Spring; C. E. 
Garman, by W. A. Dyer; F. B. Gummere, by 
C. Morley; Woodrow Wilson, by A. P. Dennis; 
S. N. Patton, by S. Nearing; G. L. Burr, by 
R. H. Bainton; John Dewey and others, by I. 
Edman; J. L. R. Agassiz, by N. S. Shaler; Wil- 
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PETERSON, HOUSTON, 1897- —Continued 


li ames, D. S. Miller; F. J, Turner, by 
nt Sele G. L. Kittredge, by S$. P. Sher- 


by V. D'Indy; Theodor Leschetizky, by E. New- 
comb; Auguste Rodin, by M. C. Hoffman; 
Robert Henri, by M. Ryerson; R. W. Emerson, 
by J. R. Lowell 


REYNOLDS, QUENTIN JAMES, 1902- 

70,000 to 1; the story of Lieutenant Gor- 
don Manuel. Random house 1946 217p 
$2.50 

“Written in the first person as though 
related by Sgt. Gordon Manuel to whom it all 
happened, this is the story of his remarkable 
survival for nine months in the New Britain 
jungle which was occupied by 70,000 Japs. 

American news of books 


SITWELL, EpirH, 1887- 
Fanfare for Elizabeth. Macmillan 1946 
227p iljus $2.50 

The story of the romantic and terrible court 
of Henry VIII in which Elizabeth Tudor, who 
was to grow up to dedicate her life to England, 
passed her childhood and girlhood 

Notes at end of most of the chapters 


VAN GELDER, ROBERT, 1904- 
Writers and writing. Scribner 1946 381p 


$3 

The American literary scene since 1940, 
containing sketches of more than one hundred 
authors, giving writing routines, biographical 
notes, ies, etc. Included are Ernest Heming- 
way, Sinclair Lewis, Sigrid Undset, William 
Saroyan, J. P. Marquand, James Norman Hall, 
Christopher Morley and Cari Van Doren. 

The articles appeared originally in the 
New York Times Book review, February 11, 
1940, to January 27, 1946 


WALTER, BRUNO, 1876- ; 
Theme and variations; an autobiography ; 
tr. from the German by J. A. Galston. 

* Knopf 1946 344, xxp illus $5 
“A professional life story in which the 
German conductor (now living in America, at 
70 tells of his career in terms of his musical 
transformations and developments, from his 
early on to his mature i . . . Through- 
out the record are names famous in music, events 
important in European history, and a vast wealth 

of artistic detail.” Kirkus ‘ 


ACCORDING TO BROMFIELD 


BROMFIELD, Loults, 1896- 
Few brass tacks. Harper 1946 303p $2.75 


“The novelist presents a plea for conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, tralization of 
industry, and a return to the land, real source 
of this country’s wealth.” Publishers’ weekly — 

Contents: Real wealth versus money; Agri- 
culture in relation to our national economy ; 
Thomas Jefferson versus Karl Marx; Nature of 
man 





READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


ANTIQUES 


DREPPERD, CARL WILLIAM 


First reader for antique collectors. Double- 
day 1946 274p illus $3 


Companion volume to the author's Primer 
of American antiques. “An introduction to the 
beginning collector, who is not looking for mu- 
seum pieces, but who wants to be able to identify 
period, type, maker, and comparative values in 
age, condition, authenticity, etc. .. . in order: — 
chairs, desks, bureaus, bedroom furniture, clocks, 
and miscellaneous collectors’ items such as silver, 
Sheffield plate, pewter, lamps, candlesticks, pot- 
tery, glass, paintings, lithographs, and 
toys.” Kir 

Bibliography at end of some of the chap- 
ters; Glossary and index: pt243)-74 


McBripe, RoBERT MEDILL, 1879- ed. 


Treasury of antiques. McBride 1946 160p 
illus $4 


An introduction to the selection of antiques 
that will yield dividends and diversion for many 
years in creating the urge to collect and in fur- 
nishing the basic knowledge with which to make 
a start. About 350 illustrations will be of ref- 
erence use to the collector 


AS BULLITT SEES IT 


BULLITT, WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, 1891- 


Great globe itself; a preface to world 
affairs. Scribner 1946 310p $2.50 


Map on lining-pa 
“The former bs on to the U.S.S.R. 


and to France has written ... of his views on 
the present world situation and threats to its 
future . . . the; directly accuses the Communist 
Dictatorship of expansionist imperialism along 
the lines of ancient Russian national ambition 
and calls for firm opposition of the democracies.” 
American news of books 


THE ATOM 


BROWN, Harrison Scott, 1917- 


Must destruction be our destiny? A scien- 
tist speaks as citizen. Simon & Schuster 
1946 158p $2.50 


“Further discussion of the atomic bomb in 
its international implications—its threat to the 
world rather than its potential value... (The 
author, believes we can expect no enduring 
monopoly on the bomb, nor provide specific 
defense. That only by abolishing the atomic 
bomb can we abolish waf—and this must be 
done by world control, control of the U-235 
and plutonium deposits so that no individual! 
nation is able to imperil the world.” Kirkus 


GAMOwW, GEORGE, 1904- 


Atomic energy in cosmic and human life; 
fifty years of radioactivity. Macmillan 
1946 161p illus $3 

An explanation of the “concepts of chem- 
ical energy, nuclear reactions, and constructive 
and destructive atomic power." Huntting 








SEPTEMBER 1946 


Contents: Modern alchemy; How the stars 
use atomic energy; How can man use atomic 
energy 


AUNTS 


CHANDOS, DANE 
Abbie. Putnam 1946 245p $2.75 
“A semi-biographical account of the au- 
thor’s English) aunt, who aided and abetted his 
up-bringing with some remarkable ideas of her 
own, combining eccentricity and realism.” Pub- 


lishers’ weekly 
BABY 


Spock, BENJAMIN MCLANE, 1903- 
Common sense book of baby and child 
care; with illus. by Dorothea Fox. Duell 
1946 527p illus $3 


“This complete up-to-date handbook for 
parents gives practical, easy to understand an- 
swers to about 500 everyday questions and 
problems that arise in the physical and psycho- 
logical care of children, from birth up through 
adolescence.” Huntting 


BALLET 


ROBERT, GRACE 
Borzoi book of ballets. Knopf 1946 362, 
xxiiip illus $4.50 

“An introduction covers the history of 
ballet in the United States... The rest of the 
book is the history and story of individual 
ballets, that not only makes note of the perform- 
ers and the music, but also comments on the 
public reception, choreography, performances, 
decor, themes, etc. A book for all balletomanes 
who are interested in modern criticism of the 
dance, who will profit by this collection of his- 
tory, legend, producers, dancers, musicians, de- 
signers, pioneers, etc.” Kirkus 


BUTTONS IN MAINE 


GRAHAM, ELINOR (MISH) 1905- 
Maine charm string. Macmillan 1946 
231p $3.25 
Continues the author's experiences related 
in “Our way down East.” Partly about a hobby, 
button collecting, which began with the digging 
up of a button from a Revolutionary soldier's 
uniform, this is also the story of the author's 
love for her Maine home and for the people who 
are her neighbors 


CHINA AND THE US. 


DuLLEs, FosTeR RHEA, 1900- 

China and America; the story of their rela- 
tions since 1784. Princeton univ. press 
1946 277p $2.75 

“Eighteen chapters of Chinese-American 


relations . . . from the beginning of trade at the 
end of the 18th century to the conclusion of 
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and mutual und cial docu- 
ments, contemporary records, personal accounts 
of actors on the Far Eastern stage, and con- 
temporary newspapers have furnished source 
materials.” Library journal 

Bibliography: p263-67 


CHURCHILL SPEAKS 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER, 
1874- 
Victory ; war speeches ; compiled by Chacles 
Eade. Little 1946 307p $3.50 
_The record of the War Prime Minister's 
reaction to victory, and of his approach, while 
still Britain’s leader, to the problems resulting 
from victory. It covers the period from January 
1, 1945, through the review of the war by the 
leader of His Majesty's Loyal Opposition on 
Anat 16, 1945, the day after Japan's sur- 
render 


World War u, record in general, friendliness 


FRENCH LIFE 


ROUCHAUD, MARTINE, 1930?- 
Time of our lives. Pantheon bks, inc. 1946 
322p illus $3 
“Drawings by Ludmilla Alexeieff. Trans- 
lated from the French by Claire Nicolas and 
Louise Varése” 

_ “This authentic record of life in a French 
family during the years of war and occupation— 
written by a fourteen-year-old girl for an absent 
father—gives an .. . inside view on conditions 
in France, the way of life in a French family, and 
the children’s approach to life in our times.” 


Huntting 
HELICOPTERS 


FRANCIS, DEVON EARL, 1901- 
Story of the helicopter. Coward-McCann 
1946 182p illus $3 

Planned as the most complete work, defini- 
tive and historical, the book “tells . . . of the 
machine's possibilities, of hundreds of years of 
rp miene experiments in rotary wing flight, 
of the engineering ingredients that finally made 
up-and-down flight feasible.” Huntting 


INDIA 


NEHRU, JAWAHARLAL, 1889- 

Discovery of India. Day 1946 595p $5 
“An interpretative history of India from 

her pre-historic Indus Valley civilization to the 

present period of English imperialism as seen 

through the microscope of a .. . westernized 

humanist, written during his war-time imprison- 

ment.” Kirkus 


MEXICO 
JAMES, NEILL 
Dust on my heart; petticoat vagabond in 
Mexico. Scribner 1946 310p $3 


‘Travel experiences in Mexico where au- 
thor’s originally projected six months’ journey 
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JAMES, NEILL—Continued 


has steamed iy Sant vate fonts ae ieolened 
parts o the country Otomies, 
the nation’s poorest people; exp explorations of 
Perez, ‘the land of Gold,’ the the buried cites of 
Mitla and Monte Alban and other areas un- 


known to the tourist.” 


MISSION TO SIBERIA 


WALLACE, HENRY AGARD, 1888- 

Soviet Asia mission, by H. A. Wallace; 
with the collaboration of A. J. Steiger. 
Reynal.1946 254p illus map $3 

“Report of the Wallace trip through Soviet 


Asia in the summer of 1944 with commercial 
and diplomatic implications.” Library journal 


NATURE 


BARBOUR, THOMAS, 1884-1946 
Naturalist’s scrapbook. . . Harvard univ. 
press 1946 218p illus $3 

The late naturalist’s “account of Harvard's 
Museum of Comparative Zoology and of the 
great and near-great who have walked its corri- 
dors: Louis Agassiz, Alexander Agassiz, Samuel 
Garman—as well as the story of two other fa- 
mous collections—the Boston Museum of Nat- 
ural History and the Peabody Museum of 
Salem.” Huntting 


RADIO 


WALLER, JUDITH Cary, 1889- 

Radio, the fifth estate. Houghton 1946 
483p illus (Houghton Mifflin radio 
broadcasting ser) $3.40 

Based on notes used “in the three Summer 

Radio Institutes being given in 1943 by the 

National Broadcasting company in tion 

with Northwestern University, Stanford Univer- 

sity, and the University of California at Los 

Angeles.” Preface 

Contents: Structure of broadcasting; Pro- 
gramming; Public service program; Sales or- 
ganization; The audience; Servicing the pro- 
gram; Engineering; Educational broadcasting 

Bibliography: p457-74 


SAD SACK AGAIN 


BAKER, GEORGE, 1915- 
New Sad Sack. Simon & Schuster 1946 
unp illus $2 


“Seventy-five more of the . . . adventures 
of the Sad Sack, completing the saga of one of 
World War u's most popular and sympathetic 
characters. This new volume also includes 
Sergeant Baker's own biography of “The Sad 
Sack.’ Huntting 





READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 
SPEAK WELL 


REAGER, RICHARD CRANSTON 
You can talk well. Rutgers univ. 
1946 312p illus. $2.50 


Partial contents: Causes of speech ineffec- 
tiveness; Background requirements for effective 
speaking; Speech organization and plan; Selec- 
tion of speech material; Preparing the speech for 
delivery; Your voice and tonal quality; Improv- 
ing your vocabulary; Platform manner; Self- 
criticism guide; Presiding officer; Parliamentary 
law; Banquet or dinner meeting; How to tel! 
a funny story; Presentations; Speech of welcome 
and farewell; The eulogy; Selling and sales 
efficiency; The interview; Business executive; 
Written report and paper; Radio speech; Tele- 
phone speech and your conversation 

Source list of material: p301-02; Bibliog- 
raphy: p303-12 


press 


SPIES 


SCHWARZWALDER, JOHN 
We caught spies. Duell 1946 296p $3 
“The author, a member of the American 
Counter-Intelligence Corps, tells of its work in 
tracking down members of the Gestapo and their 
allies from Casablanca to the invasion of Ger- 
many, gives inside details on such events as the 
Darlan affair, the ‘rescue’ of Mussolini, the 
capture of Himmler, and urges the need for a 
unified intelligence agency for future security.” 
Publishers’ weekly 


SPORTS FIGURES 


DiMacaio, JOSEPH PAUL, 1914- 

Lucky to be a Yankee; introduction by 
J. A. Farley; foreword by Grantland 
Rice. Rudolph Field; Greenberg, dis- 
tributors 1946 210p illus $2 

The story of a boy who wanted to sell news- 
papers, but wound up instead one of the greatest 
baseball outfielders and hitters the game has 


ever known fills the pages of this informal biog- 
raphy 


DURANT, JOHN 
Come out fighting, by John Durant and 
Edward Rice. Duell-1946 245p illus 
(Essential bks.) $3 


“Foreword by Quentin Reynolds” 

The pictorial history “of pugilism from its 
Greek beginning through the gory battles of the 
cestus-wearing Romans, the bare knuckle braw!- 
ers of the English turf, and the gloved ringsters 
of today. The book also brings to life the 
personalities of its champions—offers a chapter 
on training—a potpourri of ring oddities—and 
a discussion of the amateurs and tomorrow's 
champions.” Huntting 





1946 


TOMORROW 


BOWLES, CHESTER, 1901- 
Tomorrow without fear. Simon & Schus- 
ter 1946 88p illus $2.50 


The author's plan for a national, free 
economy, based on America’s capacity to pro- 
duce and to consume, foresees the national prod- 
uct reaching the total of four hundred billion 
dollars in twenty years through redistribution 
of the national income and “compensatory” 
financing 


SEPTEMBER 


UNIONS 


SMITH, WILLIAM J. 
Spotlight on labor unions. Duell 1946 
150p (Essential:bks.) $2.50 


The author defends labor unionism and 
deprecates its abuses; analyzes and approves the 
AFL but exposes its basic weaknesses ; commends 
and cautions the CIO and castigates the com- 
munists; encourages and qualifies the honest 
Independent and excoriates company unionism. 
He unfolds a plan for the reestablishment of 
industrial society on the principle of coopera- 
tion rather than conflict, and he places the 
burden of leadership squarely on the shoulders 
of management 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


CALDWELL, E_ste (NOBLE) 
Alaska trail dogs. Smith, Richard R. 1945 
150p illus map $2.50 


Here are the true stories of real dogs of 
the north country. 

Contents: Goldfang, alias Snowbird, alias 
Sandy; Blossom, speed demon of the north; 
Arctic, prince of Malemutes; Hurricane, rogue 
of Nenana; Lasco, mother dog; Pickpocket, 
financier ; Rowdy, outlaw 


DALGLIESH, ALICE, 1893- 
Along Janet’s road; decorations by Kath- 
erine Milhous. Scribner 1946 208p illus 
$2:50 


Sequel to “The silver pencil” 

“Set in a general background of book pub- 
lishing and editing . . . the book is the story of 
three girls living together, of the children they 
know, of romance and its trials and tribula- 
tions.” Kirkus 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE, 1898- 

Basketful; the story of our foods; illus. by 
M. R. Kohs. Crowell 1946 256p illus 
$2 

The author describes “the growth, harvest- 
ing, and distribution of America’s staple foods. 

There is . . . information on wheat, corn, rice, 

cattle, poultry, fish, fruits, and others. Some 

historical items on inventions, and on agricul- 

tural science add to the value of this k.”” 

Kirkus 


ERSKINE, DOROTHY 
Russia's story; illus. by Bob Smith. Crowell 
1946 150p illus maps $2.50 
A book that includes’ the geography, his- 
tory, government and life in four regions—the 
Arctic, the Steppes, the farm and Moscow . . 

begins with the geographic influences that have 
made Russia what it is. A good portion of the 
book is given to the history they learn and their 
government, including material on Russia's 
natural resources, railways, airways and sea 

ways.” Library journal 

GRAHAM, SHIRLEY, 1908- 
Paul Robeson, citizen of the world; fore- 
word by Carl Van Doren; illus. with 
hotographs. Messner 1946 264p illus 
2.50 : 

An account of the life of this son of a 
Negro minister who rose to be an all-American 
football player, Phi Beta Kappa, actor and a 
and who dedicated himself to the work of free- 

dom all over the world 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


De ANGELI, MARGUERITE (LOFFT) 1889- 
Bright April. Doubleday 1946 84p illus 
$2.50 

A story, with a Philadelphia background, 
of April, a little Negro girl, her happy family, 
her friends, her Brownie scout troup, and the 
rae surprise which her tenth birthday 
roug 


JACKSON, KATHRYN 
Farm stories, by K. and B, Jackson; with 
pictures by Gustaf Tenggren. Simon & 
Schuster 1946 91p illus (Giant golden 
book) $1.50 
“A collection of original stories, rhymes, 
and jingles about farm life, animals in particular, 
in an over-sized picture storybook.” Bk. 
OAKES, VIRGINIA ARMSTRONG 
Bamboo gate; stories of children of mod- 
ern China; illus. by Dong Kingman. 
Macmillan 1946 157p illus $2 
“Eight stories of modern Chinese children. 
Each one centers one of China’s most 
important occupations.” Huntting 
O’FAOLAIN, EILEEN 
Miss Pennyfeather and the 


ka ; pictures 
by Aldren Watson. Random house 1946 
154p illus $2 
“Garret and Julie discover that Mickey 
oe, Letitia Pennyfeather’s pet horse, is a ‘pooka’, 
use he is really half fairy.” Huntting 


SEAMAN, LOUISE HUNTING 
Brave bantam; with pictures by Helen 
Sewell. Macmillan 1946 unp illus $1 
A little brown pet hen with oe a geod 


sense the chickens belonging to 
wocls Leas tacit Aesmenetae 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 


The figures in the CURRENT Liprary Favorires (CLF) column represent the combined stand- 
ing of each book based on reports from the public libraries of: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


The figures in the Best SELLERS (BS) column represent the total number of times each book 
has ap on “best seller” lists to the first of last month in New York Herald Tribune Weekly 
Book Review and New York Times Book Review. Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 


The list is arranged in order of popularity in libraries. Date of publication is given immediately 
following each title. Book club choices are indicated by initials, The figures following BRD (Boot 








Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable (-+-) or unfavorable {—) reviews. 





* FICTION 
CLF 


Warp. Snake pit. Mr '46 BRD 4+ 151 
CALDWELL. is side of innocence. 

Ap 46 BRD 1+ 1— 116 
WAKEMAN. The hucksters, Ap '46 

BRD 2+- 64 


56 

54 

49 
MAUGHAM. Then and now. 

BRD 4+ 1— 49 
SmncLam. A world to win. Ap ‘46 
MS... 2+ "King : 15 

URIER. s general. Ja ‘46 

BRD 5+ 5— 39 

REMARQUE. - of triumph. N ‘45 

+ 6— 39 
34 
33 
26 


20 


s¥ 
WaucGH. Brideshead revisited. D '45 


NONFICTION 


MACDONALD. Egg and I. O ‘45 

BRD 6+- 
. Peace of mind. Ap '46 

BRD 4+ 2— 

KRANCHENKO. I chose freedom. My 
‘46 BRD 1+ 1— 

INGERSOLL. Top secret. Ap ‘46 
BRD 2+ 2— 

BUTCHER. My three years with Eisen- 
hower. Ap "46 BRD 5+ 2—... 

STARLING. Starling of the White. Mr 
‘46 BRD 5+ 1— 

Wuire. Autobiography of William 
Allen White. Mr "46 BRD 6+ 

VAN PAASSEN. Earth could be fair. 
Ap ‘46 BRD 3+ 1— 

Fow er. Solo in tom-toms. Ap ‘46 
BRD 4+ 

Py.e. Last chapter. My "46 BRD 6+- 

Dacué. Talking through my hats. My 
‘46 BRD i+ 

HuroKk. Impresairo. Je "46 
BRD 4+ 2— 

Bincay. Detroit is my own home 
town. Mr ‘46 BRD 2+ 2—... 

Goutp. Yankee storekeeper. Mr ‘46 
BRD 4+ 





LAMB. ye aes of Macedon. Je ‘46 
2 


CHILDREN’S Books popular during the month of July are: 
Going on sixteen, by Betty Cavanna; Smoky, by Will James; Aly oon 
Petersham ; Black stallion returns, by Walter Farley. 


irl, by Lois Lenski; 
Maud and Mishka 
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OCTOBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
Older gout. W The nen eos 4 skein, by Alta Halverson Sey- 


me: te: ter ate + ihe st Soe from Lin- 


BoOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
Mistress Maham's repose, by T. H. White. Putnam 


Liresiey Geta 
Lord Hornblower, by C. S. Forester. Little, Brown 


Canspate Book Cus (September selections) 
Samuel Constantino. Harper 
Pate of web bye John G. Brunini. Harper 


boots, “a ne Ris 


ST a win «wi by Glenn 





